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AT CONVENTION 
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how to make 


the most of 
your drive-in potential 


Motor banking facilities can be an invaluable asset to your 
operation. But, too often, the full profit potential fails to develop 
because of inadequate preliminary analysis and planning. 

Today’s banking demands new techniques, and Bank Building 
Corporation’s specialized design team pioneered the modern motor 
bank. No other designer has planned or built so many drive-ins. 
This unmatched experience is reinforced by continual research, 
ranging from the study of detailed models (see below) to test work 
with full-scale cars and window mock-ups. The resulting practical 
knowledge enables us to plan your motor facilities right from the 
start .. . from expert site analysis to the most effective integration 
of drive-in stations with the rest of your operation. 
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A Bluechip Portfolio 


The IBA’s annual convention is a 
forum for stimulating, new, and al- 
ways interesting ideas on banking. 


The IBA sponsors the Seminar for 
Senior Bank Officers at the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business. Unique among banking 
schools, it is a sure guide to man- 
agement progress and growth. 


Your membership in the IBA also 
brings you a year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
without additional cost. 





JOIN NOW! 


If you want strong representation, 
both in your state and nationally, 
on the vital matters of: 


¢ Tax equality for commercial 


banks 


Preservation of fair competition 
in banking 


Continuation of the dual system 
of banking 


join The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. 
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Cur Cover 


Rosewell Garst of Coon Rapids, 
Iowa (with microphone) showed 
Nikita S. Khruschev the fruits of 
American agriculture during the 
Soviet premier’s visit to the U.S. 
last September. Mr. Garst is only 
one of a stellar panel of speakers 
for the IBA’s convention in Den- 
ver May 22-26. 


—Photos of Mr. Garst courtesy of the DES 
MOINES REGISTER 
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IBA Convention To Featur 


Speakers Are 
Top Men in 
Their Field 


Irs understating the case in this age 
of freely-given superlatives to say that 
the 26th annual convention of The 
Independent Bankers Association in 
Denver May 22-26 will be merely out- 
standing. 

Supporting evidence, though, is 
that registrations are now more than 
a third ahead of last year’s at this 
time. 

In addition to being set amid the 
scenic splendors of Colorado, a par- 


NOTICE 
Any resolutions for con- 
sideration at the convention 
should be sent to Carl Tay- 
lor, president, the Wau- 
kesha State Bank, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 





tial list of convention speakers sounds 
as if it had been excerpted from 
“Who’s Who in America.” 

Included are: 

ROSWELL GARST, the Coon Rapids, 
Iowa farmer who tete-a-tetes with 
heads of state, confounds and bedaz- 
zles agricultural experts, and holds a 
seignorial distaste for reporters who 
trample his cornfields; 

WALTER W. HELLER, professor and 
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Roswell Garst 
Corn and unorthodoxy 


chairman of the economics depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota’s 
School of Business Administration 
who has advised governors and gov- 
ernments, written for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and authored sev- 
eral books, and given televised dis- 
courses on economics; 

GOVERNOR G. HAROLD KING, JR., of 
the Federal Reserve Board who pio- 
neered new business directions in 
Mississippi where he is president of 
King Lumber Industries and breeds 
prize-winning purebred Hereford cat- 
tle; 

THOMAS G. LANPHIER, JR., former 
vice president of the Convair Division 
of General Dynamics Corporation 
who recently resigned in order to 
speak out more freely about what he 
feels are serious deficiencies in Amer- 
ica’s missile program; 

ARTHUR T. ROTH, astute and plain- 
spoken president of The Franklin 
Square National Bank of Long Island 
who organized the Roth Committee 
which has been among the leaders in 
the fight for tax equality for com- 
mercial banks; 

CARL TAYLOR, president of the Wau- 
kesha State Bank of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, past president of the Wiscon- 
sin Independent Bankers Association, 





Arthur T. Roth 
The case for equality 


and widely-known lecturer in the Mid- 
dle West; and 

DR. PAUL DUDLEY WHITE, Boston 
heart specialist who treated President 
Eisenhower for both of his heart at- 
tacks and one of the world’s leading 
cardiology authorities. 

O. K. Johnson, IBA president of 
the Whitefish Bay State Bank of 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, said the 
list of speakers for the convention 
is now nearly complete except for one 
or two others. 

The convention opens at 9 a.m. 
May 22 with registration. Meetings of 
committees and the executive council 
start at 10 a.m. In the afternoon, com- 
mittee chairmen submit their reports 
to the executive council. A social hour 
starts at 6 p.m. and dinner is at 7 
p.m. 

The first two sessions of the con- 
vention will be held on Monday, with 
a women’s luncheon and a special 
program at noon. 

No business will be conducted on 
Tuesday, when there are tours to 
Estes Park and Central City. That 
evening a social hour and buffet 
luncheon will be held at the Cherry 
Hills Country Club, where President 
Eisenhower golfs during his Denver 
visits. 
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Dr. Paul Dudley White 
A mind for hearts 


A Harvard Seminar breakfast will 
be given at 8 a.m. Wednesday, and 
the third and fourth sessions of the 
convention will be held. The annual 
banquet beginning at 7 p.m. will 
honor past presidents of the associa- 
tion. 

The convention closes on Thursday, 
with tours again to Estes Park and 
Central City. 

The American Express Company 
is in charge of pre- and post-conven- 


CREATURE COMFORTS as well as intellectual 
stimulation will be carefully looked to at the IBA’s 
convention in Denver. Convention headquarters 
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Walter W. Heller 


The economic dialogue 


tion tours to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Las Vegas and Hoover Dam. 
The pre-convention tour, costing 
$302.76, is from May 15-21, leaving 
from Chicago. The post convention 
is from May 27-June 2. It costs $205.- 
86 and leaves from Denver. In addi- 
tion, American Express can arrange 
air or sea tours to Hawaii following 
the convention. 

American Express has also an- 
nounced it will award a prize of two 


ing Program 





G. Harold King, Jr. 
Banks and beef 


round-trips from New York to Ber- 
muda and another prize of $250 in 
Travelers Cheques at the convention. 

All those planning to attend the 
convention should make their regis- 
tration as soon as possible. 

Those who wish information or 
registration forms may obtain them 
by writing the Convention Committee, 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, Box 267, Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota. 





are the Denver Hilton Hotel, one of the newest and 
most modern in the United States. The pictures 
corroborate the claim. 
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Omnibus Bill 
Enacted in 


New York 


In New York State, the gold rush 
soon will be on. 

At 1:32 a.m. March 22, Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller signed into law 
S. 3503, bringing to a feverish and 
successful end the drive for expan- 
sion started by the billion dollar 
New York City banks more than five 
years ago. 

The action was a complete sur- 
prise, and the comment of suburban 
independent bankers was they didn’t 
know where they were hit from. 

S. 3503, the last of a series of 
Omnibus Bills written by Senator 
John H. Cooke, chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee to Re- 
vise the Banking Law, was passed 
with the aid of New York State 
Democrats, hastily recruited over the 


weekend of March 18-20. 


Hasty Recruits 


Previously, the Democratic minor- 
ity in both the Senate and Assembly 
had been implacably opposed to any 
of the Omnibus measures, and were 
again voicing support for a freeze 
on bank holding company expansion. 

Newsmen who observed the in- 
credible steamroller activity in the 
Legislature Monday (March 21) 
said it was the result of the tremen- 
dous pressures exerted by the New 
York City banking giants. 

Others attributed the switch to 
a trade made between Governor 
Rockefeller and New York City’s 
Mayor Robert Wagner. The governor 
had proposed a relief bill for $70 
million to the city, and Mayor Wag- 
ner wanted $85 million. 

In any event, the governor and 
the mayor conferred about funds for 
New York City, and the Omnibus 
Bill may have been the trading ma- 
terial. 

The first inkling of what was to 
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come was when Charlie Buckley, 
Democratic leader in the Bronx, went 
for the switch. Buckley is not a 
legislator, but he gave orders to the 
Bronx delegation to stop opposing 
the Cooke Bill. 

Then Brooklyn Democratic Leader 
Joseph T. Sharkey, probably because 
of the influence of Buckley, brought 
the Brooklyn delegation into line. 


Coalition 


It was this coalition of New York 
City Democrats and Upstate Republi- 
cans which gave the bill the neces- 
sary push. 

Through Monday there was frene- 
tic activity by lobbyists, although ob- 
servers and reporters said a Demo- 
cratic switch was not apparent. Until 
the Legislature convened at 8:30 
p.m., the feeling was that the Omni- 
bus Bill was dead and only a holding 
company bill in some form or an- 
other would be passed because the 
temporary freeze on holding com- 
pany expansion expired at midnight. 

The first clue came when the Sen- 
ate began at 8:30 p.m. with S. 3503 
as its first item of business. It sailed 
through with a 34-20 vote in favor. 
Voting for the bill were 20 Republi- 
cans and 14 Democrats. Twelve Re- 
publicans and eight Democrats voted 
Nay. 

Indication of what had happened 
in the way of a change of mind was 
the vote of Senate Minority Leader 
Joseph Zaretski. Senator Zaretski 
voted yes; two weeks before he had 
said he was flatly opposed to S. 3503. 


Steamroller 


The bill then went over to the As- 
sembly, where it was debated until 
1 a.m. A fourth amendment to the 
bill was brought up so hurriedly it 
was mimeographed rather than print- 


‘Dead’ Measure 
Achieves Passage 
After Demos Switch 


Position Suddenly 


ed. This amendment allowed savings 
banks from New York City to branch 
into counties of 700,000 and over. 

In effect, it opened Westchester 
County which would have been 
closed to branching under the pre- 
vious 1 million population figure. 

When an amendment is offered, it 
is required that at least three days 
pass before the Legislature can vote 
on it. 

But Governor Rockefeller, waiting 
in his office below the Assembly 
Chamber, sent a “message of neces- 
sity” upstairs waiving the three-day 
cooling-off period. He said it was 
imperative the bill be enacted be- 
cause of the expiration of the hold- 
ing company freeze. 


A Few Demurrers 


The debate became somewhat 
acrimonious. Opponents lampooned 
Governor Rockefeller by saying, 
“What’s good for Chase Manhattan 
is good for the rest of the state,” 
broadly hinting the governor might 
be less disinterested in the bill than 
he had professed publicly. (Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s brother David is 
vice chairman of Chase Manhattan). 

And Assemblyman Edward Len- 
tol, Brooklyn Democrat, arose to call 
for the resignation of G. Russell 
Clark. “The Superintendent of Banks 
should resign and register as a lobby- 
ist,” he said. Mr. Clark had spoken 
in favor of S. 3503 at several bank- 
ers meetings and public gatherings. 

When the debate was over, the bill 
was passed 91-56. The Ayes were by 
47 Democrats and 44 Republicans, 
and the Nays were by 47 Republi- 
cans and nine Democrats. 

The Republican legislators of Nas- 
sau, Westchester, Suffolk and Rock- 
land Counties were furious at the 
outcome—they had been supporting 
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Democrats in their opposition to the 
bill. 

Independent bankers in these coun- 
ties were stunned. 


Marching Plans 


By March 23, banners were waver- 
ing in the heady breezes from Albany 
and troops were being marshalled as 
the New York City banks were pre- 
paring to conquer the suburbs. 

Long Island is the first in the line 
of attack. “We’re coming as soon as 
we can get rules,” said George C. 
Johnson, chairman of the board of 
the Dime Savings Bank in Brooklyn. 

Louis Miller, senior vice president 
of the Williamsburg Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, announced, “We sure in- 
tend to come out. We have a very 
large stake in Long Island.” 

Lest the hinterlands get too tremu- 
lous at the prospect, Charles W. 
Gleason of the Group Five Savings 
Bank Association (which represents 
21 Brooklyn and Queens savings 
banks said soothingly: “Now that 
they know it is all over—all this fuss 
and feathers that we’ve had on this 
matter—you know we will find out 
that the banks can live together out 
there just as well as they do in the 
city.” 

A Slight Reluctance 


Not all was enthusiasm on Long 
Island, however. 

A. Holly Patterson, president of 
the Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hempstead and Nassau 
County G.O.P. leader, saw the in- 
vasion of the New York City banks as 
tantamount to financial annexation. 
“The speed with which the bill went 
through Monday evening left many 
gasping in surprise,” he said. “We 
are most unhappy about the out- 
come.” 

Arthur T. Roth, president of the 
Franklin National Bank of Long 
Island, Franklin Square, said passage 
of the Omnibus Bill “will only arouse 
serious-thinking people everywhere to 
the increased threat of a socialized 
system of banking and of the determi- 
nation of the giants of finance to 
monopolize the banking structure of 
the state.” 


Reverberations in the Market 


News of the banking bill sent stocks 
up generally, as speculators foresaw 
merger activity. The Hempstead 
Bank’s stock jumped four points, 
Long Island National of Hicksville 
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went up one, Long Island Trust went 
up four, Meadowbrook Bank went up 
two and three-quarters, and Quarter 
Security National went up three and 
a quarter. 

The only break in the pattern was 
that Franklin National dropped one, 
because it’s one of the least likely 
candidates for a merger. 

A spokesman for the State Banking 
Department said all merger applica- 
tions will be carefully screened and 
hearings held before any branches 
are granted. 

While others were sending up 
hosannahs or cries of grief, depend- 
ing on their situation, the Chase Man- 
hattan and the First National City— 
which had been the longest and most 
persistent advocates of such a bill— 
maintained a Jovian silence about 
their plans, leaving others to argue 
about skirmishes while they guarded 
the grand strategy. 


With a Mandate 


Passage of the Omnibus Bill was 
achieved in spite of the opposition 
of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, the Nassau County Clear- 
ing House Association, The Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association and 
New York independent bankers. 

So dim had been the chance of its 
passage that Senator Cooke had asked 
for a $40,000 appropriation in order 
to continue the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to Revise the Banking Law for 
another year. 

S. 3503 offers the most advantages 
to the billion dollar banks and the 
holding companies of any of the 
Cooke bills offered. 

Provisions of the bill include: 

@ Extension of the holding com- 
pany freeze until June 30, to coin- 
cide with the effective date of the 
rest of the bill. 

@ Formation of statewide bank 
holding companies which may cross 
banking district lines with the ap- 
proval of three members of the five- 
man State Banking Board, although 
such approval is not needed if the 
subsidiary to be acquired is in a city 
which has a million or more popula- 
tion and which is not entirely within 
one banking district. In effect, it 
allows New York City holding com- 
panies to acquire banks in Brooklyn 
and Queens which are in a different 
banking district from the rest of 
New York City without approval of 
the Banking Board. 


@ That no bank holding company 
may acquire, obtain control of, or 
merge or consolidate with another 
bank holding company without three- 
fifths approval of the Banking Board. 

@ That no holding company with 
two or more banking subsidiaries 
(whether or not the holding company 
itself is a banking institution) may 
acquire more than 5 per cent of the 
voting stock of another bank without 
approval of the Banking Board. 

@ Permission for New York City 
Banks to merge with Nassau and 
Westchester County banks and vice 
versa. 

@ That commercial and savings 
banks in cities with a population of 
1 million or more may branch into 
contiguous counties with a popula- 
tion 700,000 and more, or vice versa. 
In effect, New York City commercial 
and savings banks can branch into 
Nassau. and Westchester Counties, 
and banks in those counties can 
branch into New York City. 

@ That savings banks with their 
principal offices in cities from 30,000 
to 250,000 may open one branch 
office within that city; savings banks 
in cities from 250,000 to 1 million 
may open three branch offices, in- 
cluding one five miles outside the 
city limits; and that savings banks 
in cities of 1 million and more may 
have four branches within its county, 
and may have one of those branch 
in an adjoining county with a popu- 
lation of 700,000 or more. 

@ That savings and loan associa- 
tions having their principal offices in 
cities of 30,000 to 200,000 may open 
one branch in that city, those in cities 
from 200,000 to 1 million may open 
two branches in that city; and those 
in cities of 1 million and more may 
open three branches in that city. 

Except for those sections of the bill 
extending the freeze on holding com- 
pany expansion until June 30, the 
bill does not become effective until 
Julv 1. 

The immediate speculation is that 
the first activity under the new law 
will be a series of mergers between 
Long Island and New York City 
banks. 

@ 


THE PRIVILEGED MANY 
Eighty-nine per cent of all Ameri- 


cans write checks—a bank service 
they once thought could be afforded 
only by the privileged few. 
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THE EDITOR 


IN THE PAST several issues we have devoted consider- 
able space to the scenic beauty and other attractions of 
Denver and the State of Colorado. 
This was done to spur your interest 
in our 26th annual convention, to be 
held in Denver May 22-26. Now, 
however, comes a gentle remonstrance 
from O. D. Olson, president of the 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Olson expresses himself 
as being pleased with what we have 
said about Colorado, but added, “I 
would like to point out to you that 
you have missed one of the outstanding tourist attractions 
that the state of Colorado possesses—the new U.S. Air 
Force Academy.” 

He added that the academy is only an hour’s drive 
from Denver, that two million visitors had been checked 
through the gates by August 1959 and that “the academy 
is fast becoming one of the outstanding institutions in the 
United States.” 

So there you have it—another outstanding at- 
traction available to you in Colorado. We suggest 
that you complete your convention reservation 
blank immediately and send it to our Sauk Centre 
office. This act will assure you not only of attend- 
ance at a wonderful convention but also will be 
your first step towards an area that offers some of 
the best scenery in the United States. 


ye. Th: 
MOBILITY 


“T hat blonde looks like a million dollars.” 
“Yes, and she walks like it was all in loose change.” 


2k & 


EARLY IN MARCH we had the pleasure of touring the new 
Denver Hilton Hotel, which will serve as headquarters 
for our May convention. Our guide was Robert Kern, the 
hotel’s sales manager who mentioned that our tour was 
his third of the day we were there. Because the hotel is 
new and such an outstanding attraction, convention book- 
ings are coming in rapidly, with one for 1966 already 
having been scheduled. 

That portion of the hotel that stands out as one ap- 
proaches is in a long rather narrow building, measuring 
389 feet in length and 50 feet in width. There are 22 floors 
above the street and four below, including areas for 
parking 2,000 cars. Total cost of the project was about 
$30 million. 

From the top floor of the hotel, on a bright day, 
you can see mountains 70 miles away. 

The hotel is constructed of mosai, an aggregate with 
a brownish tinge. It was necessary to excavate 60 feet 
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MR. BELL 


By HOWARD BELL 


below the surface to reach bedrock and the material that 
came out of that huge hole was crushed and mixed and 
became the mosai out of which the hotel was built. 

We were told that $12,000 worth of gold dust was 
found in the material dug from the huge excavation. That 
sounds like a Denver-type press agent story to us, but 
we're ready to believe it anyhow. 

Guest rooms in the hotel are furnished in Japanese 
grass cloth. We learned that this wall covering is neither 
Japanese nor grass, coming from the bark of a Korean 
eucalyptus tree. The name by which it is best known de- 
rives from the fact that the product is manufactured and 
finished in Japan. 

Colorful murals on the wall covering were 
painted by Japanese artists who were hired by the 
manufacturer. Some of the murals show outdoor 
scenes with ducks. Many of these had to be re- 
turned to Japan and done over, because the Jap- 
anese artist painted Donald Duck on the material, 
rather than the waterfowl type. Such is the far 
flung influence of Walt Disney. 


a ee 


PROGRESSIVE 
A small child asked his father if he had any work he 
could do around the house to replenish his finances. The 
father assured him he could think of nothing. 
“Then,” suggested the modern child, “how about put- 
ting me on relief?” 


sk * 


IN OUR LAST ISSUE we reported that the newly formed 
Government Fiscal Policy Committee of the Independent 
Bankers Association held its first meeting in Washington 
February 4 with Julian B. Baird, undersecretary of the 
treasury. 

Henceforth, this committee will be included in groups 
called in by the Treasury for debt management con- 
ferences. It pleased us that the March issue of BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE had this comment on the session in 
Washington: 

“The touchdown was scored through an agreement 
with the Treasury Department by which the independents 
will be represented by their own committee on Govern- 
ment Fiscal Policy on a par with the fiscal policy delega- 
tions which consult with the Treasury in the name of the 
commercial banking industry, savings, and investment 
banking, in preparation for Treasury financing decisions. 

“The independent leaders contended that many of the 
smaller banks that they represent are not too happy with 
the views expressed by the Government Borrowing Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association. Their com- 
plaint is that the ABA committee takes a ‘Wall Street’ 
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point of view, with less than enough consideration for 
the interest of grass-roots bankers.” 

Credit for formation of this committee, which 
adds to the stature of the Independent Bankers 
Association, must go to O.K. Johnson, the IBA’s 
vigorous president and president of the Whitefish 
Bay (Wisconsin) State Bank. 


* Kk * 


DEFER, DELAY 
Some people never do anything on time—except buy. 
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THE COUNTRY BANK PRESIDENT who writes our “After 
Hours” section said in our March issue he had heard of 
one savings and loan association that had spent more 
than $600,000 in one year for advertising. His pungent 
comment of his, “As of now, it is perfectly legal to divert 
what should be TAX dollars to ADVERTISING dollars. 

We thought of the “tax-advantage” aspect of savings 
and loan advertising when a press release from CORONET 
magazine reached our desk recently. The release said that 
one of the largest financial advertisements ever run in any 
major magazine was scheduled for CoRONET’S April issue. 
The advertisement, by the Savings and Loan Foundation, 
consisted of 12 pages. The release noted that this was 
the foundation’s second 12-page ad to appear in the 
magazine. 

The tax laws under which savings and loans operate 
add a new dimension to the old adage “It pays to adver- 
tise.” 


* ok * 


SELECTIVE 
Woman to bank teller, “I want to make this withdrawal 
from my husband’s half of our joint account.” 


ek & 


HOW DO YOU REACT when asked to address a group— 
any group? Most of us would rather face an irate wife 
after a long evening out with the boys than get up and 
deliver an address. There are exceptions, of course. The 
outstanding one that comes to mind is Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota, who seems to be genuinely pleased every 
time he has a chance to address a group—and that’s often. 

An officer of a bank having deposits of close to a half- 
billion dollars once showed me the manuscript of an ad- 
dress he was about to deliver. It wasn’t good and we 
co-operated as constructively as we could in suggesting 
changes we thought might improve the talk. At the time, 
we were astonished to learn that in this large bank there 
was no one on the payroll who possessed a speech-writing 
skill. 

On the other hand, we know bankers who seem to have 
an instinctive sense of saying the right thing and saying 
it well whenever they give a talk. Yet it is true that many 
a man who is brilliant in the boardroom is often a bore at 
the microphone. 

Advertising and public relations counselors often 
ghostwrite speeches for as much as $1,000 a copy, TIME 
magazine reported recently. An organization in Cleveland 
called the National Reference Library publishes booklets 
of canned speeches, costing $4 to $20 each, and claims 
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100,000 contented customers. 

Companies such as Esso Standard Oil and Bemis 
Brothers Bag have their own manufactured speeches for 
every occasion. Some are even complete with blank spaces 
for insertion of timely jokes and names of local officials. 

In big firms, most speeches are prepared in committee 
with lawyers, ad men and public relations men on hand to 
ax anything that could possibly offend anyone. The rule of 
the thumb in these sessions is “If in doubt, be vague.” 
The committee approach to speech-writing often produces 
a finished product after from five to ten drafts. It is 
axiomatic that a talk gets worse with every draft. 

People with experience in writing and deliver- 
ing speeches offer this advice: Be brief and to the 
point. Don’t try to be funny—leave that to the pro- 
fessional comics. Talk only on subjects you know 
and discuss frankly your own business problems 
and solutions. 


*  * 
YOUTHFUL OR FOOLISH? 


You are only young once. After that you have to think 
up some other excuse. 


* KK x 

THE WEEKLY NEWSLETTER of Representative Wright 
Patman, Texas Democrat, is one of the most interesting 
that comes out of Washington. We particularly enjoyed 
this paragraph in a recent letter: 

“Governor Stevenson’s tour of South America appears 
to have no political angle. The governor was genuinely 
drafted in 1952—a rare occurrence—and he may hope it 
will happen again. In my opinion it will not. 

“The ways of forming public opinion are very strange 
these days, and Governor Stevenson has not shown him- 
self attuned to them. If a great many Latin Americans 
should have an irresistible urge to spit on him and throw 
rocks at his auto, presumably he would become a na- 
tional hero at home.” 


* of * 
NEW PRODUCT NEEDED 
Wonder if any of the “backward” people who have 
seen bald-pated President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev on their tours ever wondered why the USA 
and USSR, which do so well in rocketry, haven’t yet 
figured out how to grow hair on the human scalp. 


* + 

PASSAGE OF TIME, accompanied by an easing of the 
money market, has taken the steam out of President 
Eisenhower’s request that the 414 per cent ceiling on 
long term government bonds be increased. 

In a recent WALL STREET JOURNAL tabulation of over 
the counter quotations on government securities, we noted 
that only four of 26 Treasury bond issues, with maturities 
ranging from 1962 to 1995, had a yield in excess of 444 
per cent. 

There was, of course, a lot of politics in the re- 
sistance to the president’s request on the increase 
of interest rates. Some of the resistance was based 
on the often-correct conviction of politicians that if 
you stall a request for a new law long enough the 
need for it may disappear. That seems to be the 
case in this instance. 
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Independently Successful 


Branchless, unmerged 


Most bankers can readily tick off 
what they consider the essentials of 
success, progress and growth. In the 
past 20 years, these have been to 
spawn branches in the midst of every 
shopping center and at every dusty 
crossroads, to merge and thereby 
eliminate competitors, and to dis- 
pense credit cards and revolving cred- 
it charge plans with a free hand. 

The Pacific National Bank at 333 
Montgomery Street in San Francisco 
is slightly different. 

It has no branches and wants none, 
nor has it any designs to merge with 
any of its competitors. 

It issues no credit cards and has 
no revolving credit plans and doesn’t 
want any. 

Most customers are known by their 
first names rather than as symbols 
on a punch card, and the bank is 
willing to do things the customer’s 
way instead of religiously adhering 
to strict bank rules. 

For special festivals, it has girls 
(usually by the dozen and chosen for 
their exotic beauty) meeting and 
greeting in behalf of the bank. 

The president, who states unequiv- 
ocally he doesn’t desire his bank to be 
the biggest, issues his annual report 
bound in a heavy vellum with a spe- 
cially-commissioned watercolor on the 
cover so it looks more like an art 
catalogue than a bank statement. 

And there are fragrant mounds of 
fresh flowers in the lobby most of the 
year. 

All in all, it sounds as if the bank 
had deteriorated with an anachronis- 
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Pacific National 
Wants 


To Stay That Way 


uccessfully Independent 


tic dilettante at the helm, bent on en- 
joying himself hugely even if he 
has to dissipate the bank’s substance 
to do it. 


The Happy, Happy Stockholders 


Pacific National stockholders are 
not, however, scanning lists of gold- 
brick buyers to unload their stock; 
they are quite happy the way Presi- 
dent Earle H. LeMasters is running 
the bank, and—-if anything—will take 
all the Pacific National shares they 
can lay their hands on. 

The truth is that Pacific National 
is thriving as an independent unit 
bank in branch-happy California and 
is not taking a back seat even to that 
arch-brancher, the Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A. (over 600 branches state- 
wide), which also headquarters in 





Earle H. LeMasters 


San Francisco. 

Pacific National is one of the fast- 
est-growing banks in the country. It 
now ranks 236th among the 13,500 
commercial banks in the country. 

When President LeMasters took it 
over in 1953, the bank ranked 369th. 
Under the seven years of his leader- 
ship, the bank has increased its total 
resources almost 130 per cent while 
deposits rose from $55 million to 
almost $120 million, loans rose from 
$25.9 million to $69.5 million and 
operating earnings rose from $203,300 
to $1.3 million. 

Last year alone, resources grew 
by $10.7 million; net operating earn- 
ings by $448,000. This meant $2.30 
a share in 1959, as against $2.07 
in 1958 on nearly a third fewer 
shares. The Pacific National has a 2-1 
stock split in late January of this 
year which created a capitalization of 
596,000 shares for a total capital and 
surplus of $10,190,000. Since 1953, 
a Pacific National stockholder has 
had an annual average increment of 
about 24 per cent on his investment. 

Mr. LeMasters says he doesn’t 
know if this stellar performance can 
be repeated. “We are confident, how- 
ever, of continued growth in the fu- 
ture,” he will admit. Mr. LeMasters, 
a bald man with a level gaze, at first 
glance has a remarkable resemblance 
to a pair of other un-hirsute per- 
formers, Dwight Eisenhower and 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

He notes the Pacific National is 
the only major bank in San Fran- 
cisco that has no branches and it is 
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the only major bank there operating 
entirely under one roof. 

Speaking from a bedrock of well- 
substantiated fact, Mr. LeMasters 
says: 

“I still believe that volume bank- 
ing may not be the answer to all 
banking needs nor does it always 
provide the ultimate in satisfaction 
to the public.” 


Touchstone for Service 


He points out there is a funda- 
mental difference between branch and 
unit banking. “Branch banking is, 
of course, quite positively volume 
banking. The more branches an insti- 
tution acquires the larger it becomes. 
The unit bank, on the other hand, 
must obtain its growth by the type 
and quality of service it renders to 
the public and if this is not forth- 
coming it cannot grow.” 

He concedes a place for branch 
banks, but adds: “I must dispute the 
assertion of some advocates of the 
branch banking system that it is only 
a matter of time before practically all 
unit banks (in California) sell out.” 

Calling attention to the sound posi- 
tion of the unit banks surrounded by 
branches and by the formation of 
new unit banks, he explains: “This 
may be because a portion of the pub- 
lic is not quite satisfied with the idea 
that the convenience of location of 
the branch bank is all important. We 
feel the elements of greater personal 
service, where operations are under 
one roof, and where management can 
make decisions on the spot, are equal- 
ly or perhaps even more important 
than for possible convenience of geo- 
graphic location.” 

Since its formation, the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco has ad- 
vertised itself as, “Large enough to 
care for your needs; Small enough 
for each client to receive executive 
attention.” 


A Watchword... 


“That phrase,” says Mr. LeMasters, 
“is not just a slogan—it is the watch- 
word for every officer and employe 
of the bank today.” 

The bank was organized by E. W. 
Wilson and H. R. Gaither and was 
given its charter on September 16, 
1924. It opened for business the fol- 
lowing day at the Dollar Building, 
but moved to its present location on 
August 18, 1930. 

The public was slow to accept the 
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The low counters and open areas in the lobby reinforce the cus- 


tomer’s feeling that all the bank’s executives are readily acces- 


sible to him. 


new bank, but it gradually gained 
momentum. A statement from Sep- 
tember, 1925, showed total assets to 
be $6.4 million and aggregate de- 
posits to be $4,083,000. “Loans at 
that date amounted to $3,850,000— 
we were 94 per cent loaned, a rather 
startling percentage,” Mr. LeMasters 
discloses. 

In order to grow, though, Pacific 
National has never resorted to mer- 
gers. In 1932, it took over $2 million 
in assets and deposit liabilities of the 
City National Bank which discontin- 
ued. 

Careful attention to individual 
needs has|'been the formula for the 


bank. 
| 
Ese And a Promise Fulfilled 


“We carry out that promise,” Mr. 
LeMasters says, speaking of the 
bank’s slogan. “Any client can see 
any officer, including the president, 
at any time on any matter and with- 
out an appointment. Our client’s bus- 
iness is of real interest to us—not just 
as a banker in the handling of his 
funds and perhaps lending him 
money when he needs credit occasion- 
ally. We also assist in the develop- 
ment of trade contact for customers, 
we suggest avenues of additional busi- 
ness volume and we provide innum- 
erable services that have no direct 
connection with banking but which 
are valuable to our customers.” 

“Customers also find that our pol- 
icy provides that the bank endeavors 





to handle their affairs with the great- 
est consideration for their way of 
doing things rather than strict bank 
rules,” Mr. LeMasters adds. 

A large part of the bank’s success 
is attributed to the board of directors 
by Mr. LeMasters. “A bank board 
can be a vital force in the formulation 
of policy and in the direction of the 
bank business, comprised or active 
energetic businessmen of solid repu- 
tation, or it can be somewhat static, 
with membership composed of semi- 
retired gentlemen of impeccable repu- 
tation.” 

The 17-member board, including 
four bank officers, reads like a “Who’s 
Who in Business on the West Coast.” 
The directors compete with each 
other for new business they can bring 
to the bank. At the monthly board 
meetings, a report is read showing 
which director has brought the most 
business since the last meeting. 

Another point of pride with Mr. 
LeMasters is the service the Pacific 
National offers. 

“We have every facility available 
to our customers that any other bank 
offers—no, not quite. We do not issue 
credit cards nor do we have ‘never 
pay off loans, at least not purposely! 
You may think it old-fashioned, but 
we still believe it is beneficial to an 
individual if he borrows money from 
a bank, that he should strive to pay 
back that which he has borrowed. 
While almost everyone borrows 
money occasionally there is a sense 
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N THESE TIMES of bank mergers and the 

emphasis on large number of branches, we 
would like to point out the unique position that the 
“oneunit” Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 
holds in the financial life of the community. 

The Pacific is dedicated to a single-unit opera- 
tion. We have no branches and do not ever expect 
to have any! We're now the only major banking 
institution in San Francisco that does all of its 
business at one location, under one roof... at 333 
Montgomery Street! 

We could be considered “old fashioned,” for we 
have never aspired to become the largest bank im 
town,..we prefer to have the reputation for being 
the “friendliest bank in town.” It's important to us 
to be able to retain a close personal contact with all 
of our customers... that's the basis of our thinking, 

Our customers appreciate the “old fashioned” 
way in which we do business... the spirit of warmth 
and fnendliness...the informality that is found at 
the Pacific 

We're the kind of a bank where you can walk 
in and chat with any of the semor officers, including 
the President... without an appointment, for you 
will find them at their desks, right on the main Hoor, 
as you enter from the street. And the fact that you 
deal directly with the officers means that you can 
get an immediate on-the-spot decision 

We personally know most of the customers of 
our bank... generally on a first-name basis... that’s 


quite unique to offer in the way of a banking 
institution, 


the kind of a bank we like to run; the fact that we 
have prospered indicates that we have something @ 


Ass banking institutions merge, and grow in 
number of branches, there is a greater 
appreciation on the part of many people 

and business firms to have the opportunity 

to do business with a bank like the 

Pacific National of San Francisco, a bank that 
has no branches, operates under one roof, 

and still renders a high degree of true 

personal service to its customers. 


Discover the Pacific! 


True, we do have a lot of the modern time- 
saving electronic devices...we run our bank 
progressively and effic iently.. . but we have never 
felt that mere efficiency made up for the lack of 
humanity in the conduct of a bank. 

We think our strength lies in being a bank 
operating at one location, making it possible for 
us to live up to our slogan, “Large enough to take 
care of your needs; small enough for each client to 
receive executive attention.” 

And yet we render a complete banking service... 
whether we serve a multi-million dollar 
corporation or a small corner grocer, DIRECTORS 
each and every customer receives the PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK 
maximum of personal Service and inter- . 
est in their welfare. 

The Pacific National can provide any 
type of service that any other bank can 
render, regardless of size ...a complete 
highly trained, experienced orga ft 
with every modern facility, Commercial 
Banking in all forms, Savings Accounts, 
International Banking, a very competent 











Trust Department...even to Travelers 
Checks and Safe Deposit Vaults, In ALM Lee 
Porat Gani Le Crone 
every department you will discover the PARLE Lanenstens 
one 


same spirit of friendliness and consider- 
ation... a true personal service that has 
made the Pacific San Francisco's favorite 
bank for a lot of people for over 35 years! 

You'll like doing business with the 
Pacific! We cordially invite you to join 
the host of other loyal friends who have 
discovered the Pacific! 














Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 
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of personal satisfaction when one 
can ‘burn his mortgage’ or declare 
to himself that he is out of debt. With 
this exception, therefore, we provide 
every banking facility—commercial 
banking in all forms, savings, foreign 
transactions, safe-deposit and trust 
facilities in all categories.” 


A Reasoned Dislike 


The chief criticisms he makes of 
branch banking are based on two 
grounds: the customer doesn’t get 
satisfactory service, and it costs the 
bank more to maintain branches. 

“It is the businessman who espe- 
cially needs consideration on the part 
of the banker in meeting his problems 
—problems which may not fit into a 
fixed pattern but instead need indi- 
vidual handling — individual execu- 
tive attention,” Mr. LeMasters as- 
serts. 

“Applications for loans by bus- 
inessmen require an immediate an- 
swer and many times are in sums be- 
yond the lending authority of most 
branch managers. This is where the 
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Pacific National functions most effec- 
tively. Prompt decisions are reached, 
and the applicant has the satisfaction 
of stating his requirement in person 
to the executive who has the authority 
to give him the final decision. If we 
cannot accommodate a borrower our 
loan officers always discuss in detail 
our reasons for our declining the 
credit. In most instances our point 
of view is understood, albeit disap- 
pointing, by the Lorrower. He is 
never told his loan is declined by 
the decision of a committee with 
whom he has no direct contact. He 
does not become a file in some dis- 
tant main office.” 

Speaking of costs, Mr. LeMasters 
cited Federal Reserve figures for 1958 
showing West Coast banks with de- 
posits of $50 million to $200 million 
were 73 per cent of total earnings. 

The Pacific National, on the other 
hand, had expenses of only 62 per 
cent of special earnings. 

“Careful study has led me to the 
conclusion that one of the chief 
causes for our favorable result is that 


the Pacific National operates with no 
branches,” he says. “We have less 
cost per dollar of deposit than in 
other institutions, which for reasons 
of their own, continue to operate 
branches that may be uneconomic and 
unprofitable.” 

Without branches, the cost to the 
customer is also less. During 1958, 
banks in $50 million-$200 million 
size group obtained almost 8 per cent 
of their gross operating earning from 
service charges on deposit accounts, 
whereas the Pacific National collected 
only 1 per cent from this source. 

“This again spells out our personal 
service to customers,” he says. 

The bank does not charge its cus- 
tomers on a metered basis for each 
check, but makes a flat minimum 
charge of $2 per month if an account 
drops below a minimum balance of 
$300. A few exceptionally active ac- 
counts are charged on an analysis 
basis, but only after consultation be- 
tween a bank officer and the cus- 
tomer, and only after a mutually 
agreed basis is determined between 
them. “It is not an automatic thing,” 
Mr. LeMasters declares. 


Low Payroll, Satisfied Employes 


Having all operations under one 
roof also keeps Pacific National’s 
payroll costs per dollar of gross 
operating income considerably less 
than for other banks in its group. 
The average is 28.5 per cent, but only 
18.5 per cent for Pacific National. 

Not that the Pacific National 
skimps or anything remotely like that 
in regard to employes. 

It has a pension plan and provides 
group life insurance, allows vacations 
ranging from two to four weeks, and 
reviews pay scales (which are at the 
top level of any paid in the area) 
twice annually on the basis of merit. 
In addition, it gave a bonus equal 
to a month’s salary to all officers and 
employes with more than five years’ 
service last December, and propor- 
tionate amounts to those who had 
been with the bank less than that 
time. 

A bit ultra-liberal? Mr. LeMasters 
thinks not. “Our prosperity is a direct 
result of the diligent efforts of each 
of our employes,” he says. 


Unique Public Relations 


In addition to constant personal 
attention to customer’s needs, the 
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bank also wages on a unique public 
relations program. 
It carries full-page advertisements 


asking customers to “Discover the Ben, 

Pacific!” which does not aspire ever | NEW =! SS | 

to be “the largest bank in town,” but ak = 

merely “the friendliest bank in town.” RAND M°CNALLY IN 
Last September, the bank partici- . 

pated in exhibitions of the Pacific .BANKERS DIRECTC 


Festival by having 12 girls of Chi- , ¥ 
nese, Japanese, Korean and Philip- 3 
pine origin serve as hostesses. The 
girls were gowned in brocades and 
silks of their homelands. 

During London Week in San Fran- 
cisco last year, the Pacific National’s 
tower on Montgomery Street housed 
a local version of Big Ben, and Her 
Majesty’s Counsul-General, Mr. Mar- 
chant, took special note of this ges- 
ture by calling at the bank as the 
clock struck 12 noon on the opening 
day of the celebration. 

Highlighting the note of friendli- 
ness and pleasantry are the flowers 
which are displayed in the lobby. The 
bank officers grow them as hobbies, 
and secretaries arrange them in the 
bank. None of the flowers are pur- 
chased. 











Appreciative Customers 


The program of friendly alert serv- 
ice has paid off handsomely for the 
Pacific National, as the annual re- 
ports show. 

“It may interest you to know we 
have had many instances where cus- 
tomers living away from San Fran- 
cisco have called long distance at 
‘their own expense just to help us ob- 
tain a new customer and a new con- 
nection,” Mr. LeMasters also offers 
in evidence. 

In spite of the resounding success, 
he declares: 

“We at the Pacific National have 
no delusions of grandeur. We have 
no desire to be the biggest bank.” 

There is no doubt, though, that 
Pacific National is making itself felt 
in northern California, even in the 
committee rooms of the branch bank 
systems. 





OVER THE TOP 


Based on industrial activity, bank- 
ing statistics and an increase in the 
demand for new automobiles, it’s es- 
timated the gross national product 
will exceed the $500 billion mark in 
1960. 
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a professor looks at... 


Savings and Cycles 


§ kittish interest rates and the per- 
verse borrowing and spending habits 
of the public during the ups-and- 
downs of the business cycle often 
serve to frustrate the simple goal 
banks set up when they establish sav- 
ings accounts. 

This goal never changes: it is to 
develop the best earning power over 
a period of years. 

Roger F. Murray, the S. Sloan Colt 
Professor of Banking and Finance in 
the Graduate School of Business at 
Columbia University, has a radically 
different theory on how to attain 
that goal. 

In the competitive market for 
thrift services, Professor Murray says, 
only earnings pay operating expenses, 
cover inevitable losses, reward savers, 
and attract new customers. 

Other problems face banks, he ad- 
mits, but “we all return to the reali- 
zation that, while good earning power 
may not solve all our problems, there 
is no important problem facing us 
today that we can solve without it.” 


Constant State of Change 


The environment of lending and 
investment changes constantly, and 
so do the methods of working toward 
this goal. Describing this environ- 
ment, Professor Murray says: 

“The postwar period as a whole, 
the more recent past, and the events 
of yesterday and today all suggest 
that we are in a period of dynamic 
development in the United States 
which generates cyclical instability. 
A flexible monetary policy is em- 
ployed to moderate the swings in 
economic activity and to check the 
inflationary pressures generated by 
the cold war and recurrent booms. 
Despite these efforts, we continue ‘to 
witness sufficiently wide fluctuations 
in the demand for long-term funds to 
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produce the most erratic behavior of 
long-term interest rates in the history 
of our mature capital markets.” 

This erratic behavior of long-term 
interest rates and a resurgence of 
competition for savings have put new 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
taken from an address made by Pro- 
fessor Murray at the 13th Annual 
Mid-Year Meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
Many of the points he discussed in 
his stimulating talk are applicable 
to commercial banks as well as sav- 
ings banks, and give a fresh outlook 
on savings and investment policies. 





and increased emphasis on earning 
power which compels banks to re- 
examine traditional tenets of invest- 
ment policy and to test their ade- 
quacy. 

“It seems clear that a passive ap- 
proach of lending and investing funds 
as they are received is simply not 
competitive under present circum- 
stances,” he states. 

Things would be simple if the flow 
of funds were even over the business 
cycle because banks could then dollar- 
average through the cycle. 

There is not an even flow of funds, 
however. During the first half of 
1958—a period of recession and easy 
money—savings deposits rose almost 
4 per cent. During the first half of 
1959—when the boom was back and 
interest rates were high—savings de- 
posit growth was less than 114 per 
cent. Professor Murray adds the wry 
comment: “And we all know that the 
‘Magic 5’s’ did to the deposit trend 
later.” 

The paradoxical behavior of peo- 
ple rushing to save when the economy 





is limping and interest rates are low 
and then spending when costs and 
interest rates are high is nothing 
unique, he explains, but was rather 
the repetition of a previous cycle. 
In the low-interest-rate first half of 
1954, savings deposit growth was 
almost 414 per cent, shrinking to 
2.93 per cent for the first half of 
1957 when rates were rising sharply. 


The Common Paradox 


Probably the only time we are 
realistic, Professor Murray says, is 
when we assume this perverse be- 
havior of deposit trends to be true: 
savings increase during recession 
and low interest rates and decrease 
during prosperity and high interest 
rates. 

Compounding this headache is total 
cash flow (net deposit increase plus 
cash earnings plus mortgage amor- 
tization and payoffs). During tight 
money periods, mortgage payoffs tend 
to diminish also. If an analogy can 
be drawn, it’s like a person cutting 
off both ends of his blanket when 
the weather is cold, and then sewing 
them back on as soon as the tempera- 
ture rises. 

Says Professor Murray: “If ever 
we have a recession so protracted as 
to cause an appreciable volume of 
defaults on insured and guaranteed 
mortgages, of course, the problem 
will be even more serious.” 

In other words, when the mercury 
skids below zero, there is even less 


blanket. 


An Ideal Situation 


It would be ideal if the effects of 
the business cycle operated in just the 
opposite direction, Professor Murray 
says. This would mean fewer with- 
drawals in times of prosperity, thus 
slowing inflationary tendencies, and 
more in times of recession when 
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money is needed throughout the econ- 
omy. Then earning power could be 
averaged without undue exertion. 

Such an ideal situation doesn’t 
happen, though. When money is tight, 
competition, now including the U. S. 
Treasury, is more aggressive and peo- 
ple are more disposed to spend on 
durable consumer goods and “big 
ticket” items. But if a recession de- 
velops, competition is more timid and 
customers hesitate to withdraw their 
savings. 


Flexibility Needed 


Depositors would be much better 
served by a flexible policy, Profes- 
sor Murray contends. 

As an example, he says that the 
rate on two-year money is now about 
4 per cent, and that the rate on new 
money is not far below this. Should 
a recession develop, he suggests the 
rate on new money be reduced be- 
fore the longer-term rate is changed. 
The differential in rates of two-year 
and new money could be narrowed 
again during the next period of re- 
covery and rising interest rates. 

This would not, he says, stabilize 
deposits, but would serve as a posi- 
tive factor in that direction instead of 
in the opposite as at present. 

“Needless to say, the supervisory 
authorities would have to adopt a 
more imaginative and flexible atti- 
tude,” he says, speaking of this means 
of equalizing the cash flow. 

In addition to leveling out the 
roller-coaster behavior of deposits 
and withdrawals in times of pros- 
perity and recession, another impor- 
tant means of controlling earning 
power is through investment policy, 
he states. 


Discredited Policies 


“First of all, we can reject two 
kinds of investment policies which 
have been repeatedly weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. One of 
these is to permit a deterioration in 
asset quality. This, we know, only 
increases earning power in the short 
run. When the inevitable losses oc- 
cur, we learn that the yield premium 
was not adequate for the risks as- 
sumed and that the net return over 
a period of years was lower than that 
available from loans and investments 
of good quality. 

“The second discredited investment 
policy is at the other extreme. For 
fear of making a mistake in the 
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timing of portfolio management 
changes, a rigid pattern of asset allo- 
cation is established and little or no 
flexibility is permitted. In this emi- 
nently respectable formula for medi- 
ocrity in asset management, the same 
liquidity ratios are made applicable 
at all times, reserve buying power 
is established at the expense of earn- 
ings but is seldom used, and achieve- 
ment of an orderly rotation of bond 
maturities is taken as evidence of 
successful management. The pursuit 
of this policy will soon make the 
institution non-competitive in a com- 
petitive savings market.” 

Happily, though, Professor Mur- 
ray says, neither of these policies has 
been widespread since 1951. 


Ways to Build 


For a flexible approach to port- 
folio management, he offers three 
ways to build long-range earning 
power in spite of the perverse be- 
havior of cash flow. 

“The first should be easy, but it 
seems that considerable fortitude is 
needed at times like this,” Professor 
Murray explains. “It is simply to 
hold equities. Fortitude is needed to 
resist the temptation to realize attrac- 
tive paper profits. But holding equi- 
ties by the decade is one of the best 
ways yet discovered to build earning 
power. I can see no real competitor 
to this good stock portfolio as the 
best contributor to long-term earning 
power.” 
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A second part of effective invest- 
ment policy is to establish what is 
called “a flexibility reserve” or a 
“deposit equalization account.” Sim- 
ply, it means accumulating a fund in 
a highly liquid form during periods 
of high cash flow and easy money 
for investment during a period of 
low cash flow and tight money. Such 
a practice will mean continued lend- 
ing and investing even in periods 
when deposits shrink. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
overcome in pursuing such a policy 
is the inclination to run with the herd. 
Professor Murray says: “Psychologi- 
cally, it is not easy to follow this 
contracyclical investment policy be- 
cause it involves accepting a low, per- 
haps even a very low, return on the 
short-term, highly liquid assets in 
the deposit equalization account at 
a time when yields generally are de- 
clining.” 

Professor Murray’s third recom- 
mendation for effective investment 
policy is to cultivate a willingness to 
borrow, which can take the form of 
pushing forward mortgage commit- 
ments, ware-housing mortgages, or 
actually borrowing to meet withdraw- 
als. This can be thought of as an en- 
largement of deposit equalization or 
as the equivalent of a secondary re- 
serve. It is not, though, he stresses, 
a substitute of a primary reserve in 
cash and short governments, totaling 
about 5 per cent of assets for spot 
liquidity purposes. 


Radical Means 


Though it is against all tradition, 
Professor Murray says that such bor- 
rowing is a better way to provide a 
secondary reserve for contingencies 
than the usual bond investments. 

A reasonable amount of borrow- 
ing can be repaid from either in- 
coming deposits or from letting the 
mortgage portfolio shrink if bond 
prices are unfavorable for sales. 

“There is appreciably less expo- 
sure than when reliance is on three- 
to five-year bond maturities as has 
been regarded as eminently respect- 
able for a secondary reserve,” he 
says. 

In summary, Professor Murray 
says the goal of building long-term 
earning power should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. To do this means to 
preserve a highly flexible investment 
policy and to lay the stress on buying 
on what’s in supply. 
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THE THOUSANDAIRE CLUB 





New Plan Offers Way 


To Reach Non-Savers 


Most people, as Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Professor Roger F. Murray 
points out, don’t begin saving for a 
rainy day until they stick a hand out 
the door and feel a drizzle. 

The Mountain Trust Bank of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, probably without ever 
having heard of Professor Murray, 
recently bore out his contentions, and 
also came up with a plan that should 
encourage new saving accounts in 
good times and bad. 

Using a Thousandaire Club as its 
open sesame, the Mountain Trust 
Bank, with $33 million in deposits, 
acquired 3,300 savings accounts in 
a period of four months. It was done 
in a recession period, but recession 
or no, the record is formidable. It 
had taken the same bank 40 years 
to acquire 10,000 savings accounts. 

The Mountain Trust Bank also has 
considerable competition from two 
larger banks which also serve the 
metropolitan Roanoke area of ap- 
proximately 160,000 people. 

The Thousandaire Club, authored 
by Thomas P. Parsley, president and 
chairman of the board of Mountain 
Trust, was developed with the coop- 
eration of Christmas Club a Corpora- 
tion. 


New Customers 


It was introduced to the Roanoke 
area on April 8, 1959, and by the 
end of four months, the bank had 
acquired 3,300 club members with 
deposits in excess of $100,000. Equal- 
ly important to the bank was that 
47 per cent, or 1,554 of the the 
3,300 savers were new customers, and 
that the plan stimulated the opening 
of regular savings accounts, also. 

The Thousandaire Club is built 
around the use of a coupon book. 
The plan pays the prevailing rate of 
interest, and its aim, according to 
Mr. Parsley, is to encourage the 
great mass of citizens to save at 
least $1,000 by making deposits of 
$5 a week. 

The mechanical elements of the 
plan are a signature card, a coupon 


book and a ledger card. The back of 
the signature card contains all regu- 
lations to which the member sub- 
scribes. Interest is credited on April 
1 of each year at the current rate of 
interest, and on all sums of $25 or 
more which have been on deposit 
three months prior to April 1. The 
only unit of deposit is $5. 

The coupon book contains 50 cou- 
pons, covering $250 in deposits. 
When one book is completed, another 
is issued. The ledger card contains 
spaces for 200 deposits, and pro- 
vides for the posting and accumula- 
tion of interest earned, as well as 
the account numbers of the four cou- 
pon books used during the life of the 
club. Posting of cumulative totals 
and coupons is done with a date 
stamp, as in Christmas Clubs. 


Extensive Advertising 


An extensive advertising campaign 
(though one not very much greater 
than usual Mountain Trust advertis- 
ing) was used to put the Thousan- 
daire Club across. 

One of the major themes in the 
advertising was “Not everybody can 
be a Millionaire . . . but most every-. 
body can be a Thousandaire . . . the 
newest, easiest way to have a thou- 
sand dollars fast.” 

The bank’s regular ads were con- 
centrated on the plan. A large space 
was used for the opening announce- 
ment. Follow-up newspaper ads, local 
radio and television spots and Thou- 
sandaire Club folders, posters and 
billboards were also used in the cam- 
paign. 

Mountain Trust has always been 
a consistent advertiser, though, and 
bank officials say much of the adver- 
tising expenditure would have been 
made anyway, but that the savings 
plan provided a new and effective 
theme on which to base it. 


Employe Help 


One of the most effective selling 
tools in the campaign was an employe 
incentive contest which not only pro- 
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duced new accounts but brought to 
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Mr. Parsley was happy enough 
with the results of his brainchild to 
have its name protected by copyright 
and registration with the United 
States Patent Office. 

The most pleasant aspect of the 
plan, he thinks, is that it offers a 
way to penetrate the non-saver group. 

“It is a known fact that saving 
money is a habit and the Thousan- 
daire Club plan seems to provide a 
means whereby this habit can be cul- 
tivated,” he says in judicious under- 
statement. 


Banker Receives 
Brandeis Medal 


Lewis Gottlieb, chairman of the 
board of City National Bank of Ba- 
ton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana, has re- 
ceived the coveted 
Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis Gold 
Medal Award. 
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Wittiam F. Kunze isn’t going to give 
Marquette National Bank a chance 
to call his bluff. 

“When a banker out here gets to 
be a vice president and 100 years old, 
they shoot him,” he remarked in jest 
to a group of visiting New Yorkers 
inquiring in 1956 about Minneapolis 
bank retirement policies. 

Kunze, who will be 89 June 1, 
stepped down February 9 as vice 
president and director of Marquette, 
a good 11 years before his self-im- 
posed deadline. 


Zestful Octogenarian 


“Everything I’ve done has been in- 
tensely interesting and fascinating,” 
he said, recounting a career as a 
chemistry instructor, country school- 
teacher, state legislator, manufactur- 
ing executive, Minneapolis mayor 
(1929-31), civic leader and trust of- 
ficer. 

“Judging the future by the past, 
I shall enjoy retirement equally as 
much.” 

But don’t think the city’s—and per- 
haps the state’s—oldest active banker 
will disappear from Marquette Ave- 
nue the moment fellow directors ac- 
cept his resignation. 

“I still expect to be around the 
bank off and on as sort of senior 
public relations man to meet old 
friends when they come in.” 

“He can have a desk as long as 
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The Banker Retires 
11 Years Early 


BY RICHARD SAUNDERS 
Minneapolis Tribune Staff Writer 


he wants one,” said Oscar A. Schultz, 
senior vice president and comptroller. 

For a man who at the age of 84 
regularly was at his desk by 6 a.m. 
and sometimes stayed until 8 p.m., 
Kunze would have been justified in 
taking life easy long ago. 


‘Always Work’ 


But “because there’s always work 
to be done” he has only recently 
slacked off to an 8-to-4 schedule. 

Returning from a two-week trip to 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri to shake 
a cold, he called off plans to work 
Sunday only because a newspaper 
photographer was to take his picture. 

During the bus strike last fall, the 
trim octogenarian walked the four 
miles to work in an hour. A widower 
whose wife died in 1952, Kunze lives 
alone in a seven-room frame house. 

Born in Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, 
Kunze graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1897 with a degree 
in chemistry. Anxious to get his doc- 
torate “and be somebody”, he taught 
chemistry for a year. 

His career took the first of many 
turns in 1898 when Cyrus Northrop, 
then president of the university, rec- 
ommended him for the vacant high 
school principal’s job at Lake City, 
Minnesota. 

“President Northrop knew me only 
vaguely as managing editor of the 
Gopher and later at faculty meet- 


A chance to do some reading 
Tribune Photo by Powell Krueger 







ings,” Kunze recalled in his roomy, 
book-lined study. “But he was a very 
good bluffer and told the Lake City 
people that ‘Kunze is my best man.’ ” 

Kunze served as school superin- 
tendent at Hastings and at Red Wing, 
Minnesota, and was principal at what 
is now Johnson high school in St. 
Paul. 

Then he entered the school heating 
and ventilating business in 1907, but 
not before he had written textbooks 
on physical geography, arithmetic 
and penmanship. 


A Citizen's Duties 


A confirmed believer that “a citi- 
zen’s privileges and duties include 
taking time to serve in public office 
if the occasion arises,” Kunze repre- 
sented the university district in the 
1911 state legislature. 

(Still vocal on political issues, he 
attributes his longevity to “drinking 
lots of coffee and voting the straight 
Republican ticket.” ) 

In 1916 Kunze launched a banking 
career that was to last 44 years, or- 
ganizing the Exchange State Bank 
with the late Ralph W. Manuel. Six 
years later they merged it with Mar- 
quette Trust Company, where Kunze 
was a director by this time. The 
trust company ultimately was ab- 
sorbed as the trust department of 
Marquette bank. 

Meanwhile, as chairman of the 
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Minneapolis board of public welfare 
and of the charter commission, 
Kunze’s name came into the public 
eye. In 1929, he was elected to a 
two-year term as mayor, succeeding 
George E. Leach. 

Kunze looked upon the mayoralty 
as a part-time proposition and al- 
though he received a two-year leave 
of absence from the bank he still de- 
voted time to important banking af- 
fairs. 

“T would have been money ahead 
if I’d stayed out of city hall,” he re- 
flected. “And I had to turn down a 
lot of people who wanted money dur- 
ing the depression.” 

Today. Minneapolis’ oldest living 
ex-mayor is sharply critical of office 
seekers “who go into politics as a 
vocation just for the sake of prestige, 
glory and money.” 

“A young man out to run for pub- 
lic office only to fulfill his obligations 
as a citizen,” said Kunze, pounding 
his hand on the wooden chair arm. 


Just Occasionally 


Kunze, who watched Benjamin 
Harrison win the Republican nomi- 
nation for president in Minneapolis 
in 1892, was a special floor guest of 
the Minnesota delegation at the 1956 
GOP convention in San Francisco, 
California. 

“IT make it a rule to attend the na- 
tional convention once every 64 
years,” he joked. “I don’t plan to 
go to Chicago this summer.” 

Kunze does plan to “spend more 
time reading a lot of things I’ve been 
laying aside (American and South 
American history and geography) 
and do some traveling.” Hawaii and 
a second trip to Mexico are on his 
itinerary. 

Meanwhile, he’s satisfied the bank- 
ing business is headed in the right 
direction in its attempts “to provide 
more services to the public.” 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced young man for Opera- 
tions Department in Independent Bank 
in Southern California—Good starting 
pay, fringe benefits and opportunity 
for advancement. Box 7, c/o The Inde- 
pendent Banker, P.O. Box 267, Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota. 
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DON’T MAKE 

A MOVE 

until you see ) 

RAND MSNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 
materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand MNally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large volume and high 

efficiency of Rand M®Nally’s 


printing facilities! 





Write today te Rand M¢Nally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
405 Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Roy West 
ds the 
~ American 
Natic q 





In the friendly land of Paul 
| Bunyan, sky blue water, 
‘fabulous dairy cattle, booming 
‘industry and fields of golden 
‘grain, American National’s Roy 
| West is very much at home. 
: Bankers in Wisconsin, 
| Minnesota and the Dakotas 
‘know that they can count on 
‘Roy for fast, efficient service 
_and financial problem-solving 
... with a minimum of red tape. 
If you like to do business 
that way, you'll like doing 

te. with Roy West. 


American 
So satel 
National 
Bank 
_ and Trust Company 
LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON FRANKLIN’ 2-9200 
April 1960 






Indiana Bank Study 
Meet Well Attended 


Three hundred bankers represent- 
ing more than 125 Indiana bankers 
attended the Indiana Bank Study 
Conference held on February 24 at 
the Marott Hotel in Indianapolis. 

Topics covered included service 
charges, trend of interest rates, sal- 
aries, advertising, new business de- 
velopment, interest rates on time and 
saving deposits, government bonds, 
improved control of earnings and ex- 
penses, loans, new and used car terms 
and rates, and staff training. 

The conference was opened by 
Floyd A. Hines, president of the In- 
diana Bankers Association and presi- 
dent, Fayette Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Connersville. 

H. Prentice Browning, chairman of 
the bank study committee and presi- 
dent of the American Fletcher Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, was in charge of the 
meeting. 

“Automation and How It Affects 
Banks of All Sizes” was the topic of 
Neal J. Dean, partner and technical 
director of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
New York City. 

A panel discussion was held on 
“Your Investment Portfolio.” 

Group discussion leaders were: 

Ralph B. Gookins, cashier, The 
Napolean State Bank, Napolean, and 
Hugh D. McNew, cashier, Union 
State Bank, Windfall, for banks un- 
der $214 million. 

Robert R. Batton, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Kentland Bank, Kentland; and 
Robert L. Shoulty, executive vice 
president, The Stone City National 
Bank, Bedford, for banks of $24% to 
$7 million. 

Dale Strickler, president, Indiana 
Lawrence Bank and Trust Company, 
North Manchester, for banks of $7 to 
$12 million. 

Donald B. Smith, Jr., senior vice 
president, First National Bank, Ko- 
komo, for banks of $25 to $50 mil- 
lion. 

Burr S. Swezey, Jr., president, La- 
fayette National Bank, Lafayette, for 


banks of $25 to $50 million. 

Joseph D. Barnette, president, First 
Bank and Trust Company, South 
Bend, for banks of $50 million and 
over. 

e 


State Banks Hold 
Over $150 Billion 


State-chartered banking institutions 
reported a 2 per cent increase in total 
assets for the year ending December 
31, 1959 over the year before. 

Total resources are now $150,- 
998,403,000, according to Irving C. 
Rasmussen, president of the National 
Association of State Banks, and Com- 
missioner of Banks for Minnesota. 

While demand deposits were only 
slightly higher than in 1958, time de- 
posits increased by almost 4 per cent, 
bringing the total to more than $116 
billion. 

Loan volume reflected a sharp rise 
of 10.3 per cent, with total loans and 
discounts amounting to $76.2 billion, 
compared with $69.1 billion at the 
end of 1958. 

Total assets of state commercial 
banks rose $1.5 billion to $112 bil- 
lion. Mutual savings banks reported 
a rise from $37.4 billion in 1958 to 
$48.9 billion in 1959. 


Heavy Traffic Toll 
Taken Last Year 


Motor vehicle fatalities in 1959 
resulted in 46,000 life insurance 
death claims for a record total of 
$127,000,000, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

While the number of such claims 
was 1,000 fewer than the previous 
year, and apparently reflects a slight 
reduction or at least a leveling off of 
traffic deaths, the amount paid out 
rose $9,000,000 in the year, reflecting 
larger average policies affected. 
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The envelope from the Old Man con- 
tained three or four pages of figures 
and a little note, which said, “Call 
me when you have gone over these 
figures.” He had been calculating on 
taxes paid by insured banks and 
member savings and loan associa- 
tions in the State of Florida. It was 
very interesting. 

When I called, he said: “What do 
you think of my figures?” 

“They're good,” I told him. 

“Do you understand them?” he 
asked. 

“I think so. Let me see if I get 
your idea. You list 275 insured banks 
in Florida with earnings, before fed- 
eral income taxes, of $31,440,000; 
and 102 member savings and loan 
associations in that state with earn- 
ings, before federal income taxes, of 
$92,419,000.” 

“That’s right”, he said. He was 
evidently looking at duplicate figures. 

“Now, you take $63,984,000 of 
dividends paid to savings and loan 
shareholders away from the $92,419,- 
000.” 

Why?” I asked. 

“I do that because if the savings 
and loan associations paid taxes as 
they should have, this amount could 
be legalized as a deduction, being 
somewhat comparable to the interest 
paid on savings deposits by the 
banks. After this deduction, the sav- 
ings and loan associations would still 
have $28,423,000 of earnings before 
taxes. | am doing this to make the 
comparison more meaningful,” he 
said. 

“Then the 275 Florida banks ac- 
tually earned, after federal income 
taxes, $31,440,000, while the 102 
Florida savings and loans would have 
earned $28,423,000 after allowance 
is made for the dividends paid, and 
before federal income taxes?” 
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“Yes. I had a reason for using the 
figures for the State of Florida. The 
gross earnings figures for that state 
came as near being the same for both 
groups as I could find. If you will 
add 10 per cent to the savings and 
loan figures, the result will be $31,- 
265,300 for the savings and loan as- 
sociations, against $31,440,000 for 
the banks. In other words, the sav- 
ings and loan associations earned 90 
per cent as much as the banks, before 
federal income taxes.” 

“Now, look at the federal income 
taxes paid by the groups. Have you 
got that page in your hand?” 

“Yes, I have it.” 

“You will see that the 275 insured 
banks in Florida paid $20,246,000 in 
federal income taxes and the 102 
Florida savings and loan associations 
paid the unheard of amount of twelve 
thousand measly dollars! What do 
you think of that?” 

“I think it is disgraceful.” 

“Yes, it is disgraceful—or worse. 
To think that 102 savings and loan 
associations in Florida earning, be- 
fore federal income taxes, 90 per 
cent as much as 275 Florida insured 
banks, paid a pitiful $12,000 into the 
the Federal Treasury, while the banks 
paid in over $20 million, is enough 
to make even a stupid person sit up 
and take notice.” 

“T know. I’m taking notice. I’m 
thinking.” 

“What are you thinking?” 

“I’m thinking that 102 savings and 
loan associations in Florida, paying 
a total of $12,000 a year in federal 
income taxes, works out to a nice 
round figure.” 

“What do you mean, ‘round fig- 
ure’?” the Old Man asked. I could 
sense that he was wondering if he 
had overlooked any important fact. 

“Well, if you will average it up, 


The Old Man Discourses 
On Pampered Giants 


that means that 102 savings and loan 
associations, paying in $12,000 a 
year, are actually, on an average, 
paying less than $10 per month in 
federal income taxes.” 

“By golly, that’s right! Ten dollars 
a month. Isn’t that something?” 

“It’s more than something.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that it’s legalized tax eva- 
sion to the nth degree.” 

He chuckled a little as he repeated, 
“Legalized tax evasion,” and then 
continued, “That’s a good one. ‘Legal- 
ized tax evasion’—I want to remem- 
ber that.” 

“While you are remembering that, 
don’t forget something else.” 

“What else?” 

“They don’t even pay the telephone 
tax, nor the transportation tax. Of 
course, these taxes are small, but 
they travel and talk at a discount, 
compared with the taxpayer who has 
no preferred status.” 

“Well, I didn’t know that,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Not many people do, and many 
of those who do know, don’t do any- 
thing about it.” 

I continued. “Yes, the baby is now 
a giant, filling a giant’s shoes, but 
still hankering to be ‘babied’ and 
petted and handled with care. What 
is more important, he is getting that 
kind of treatment.” 

“Yeah,” he said, “to the nth de- 
gree. By the way, what does that 
‘nth’ stand for?” 

“Well, it has a mathematical usage, 
but it has a simpler one for me,” I 
said. 

“What is it?” 

“Nauseating.” 

“That pretty well expresses the way 
I feel,” he said. “Ten dollars a month. 
Legalized evasion. Nauseating. That 
wraps it up pretty well. "Bye.” 
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DuBois, 


Representatives of the nation’s inde- 
pendent bankers appeared in Wash- 
ington, D.C. February 17 to testify 
before Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in regard to a bill regulat- 
ing bank mergers. 

Appearing were Ben DuBois, Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, secretary of The 
Independent Bankers Association; 
and Harry Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, and honorary president 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of the 12th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 

The bill is S. 1062, which would 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to provide safeguards against 
bank mergers and consolidations 
which might lessen competition or 
create a monopoly. 


Main Provisions 


In effect, the bill requires federal 
supervisory agencies to obtain the 
viewpoint of the Department of Jus- 
tice regarding the competitive factors 
involved in bank mergers, and that 
semi-annual reports of all approved 
mergers be filed with Congress. 

The Clayton Act in section 7 pro- 
hibits bank mergers through stock ac- 
quisitions which might tend to mo- 
nopoly or substantially lessen compe- 
tition, but it does not prevent the ac- 
quisition of assets, which is the way 
most bank mergers are consummated. 

A number of bills to plug this loop- 
hole in section 7 have been offered in 
the past, but none have been enacted. 
The same result will be obtained by 
amending the FDIC Act, however. 

A large part of the testimony by 
witnesses concerned the use of the 
word “unduly” in the bill. 

As it now stands, $.1062 purports 
to provide safeguards against mergers 
and consolidations which might les- 
sen competition “unduly” or tend 
“unduly” to create a monopoly in the 
field of banking. 

Both Mr. DuBois and Mr. Harding 
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Harding Testify 
On Bank Merger Bill 


asked the act be changed by sub- 
stituting the word “substantially” for 
“unduly.” 

The courts have defined the mean- 
ing of “substantially” because it is in 
the Clayton Act, they said, while it 
would take a long series of court 
actions in order to establish the legal 
interpretation of “unduly.” 


Changes Asked 


“The bill before us, S. 1062, is a 
good bill, but with a few changes it 
could be made into a better bill. S. 
1062 does not go quite far enough in 
prohibiting mergers,” Mr. DuBois 
said. 

He stated further: “We believe the 
Congress would be helpful to those 
agencies that must administer the act 
to spell out the conditions that would 
justify mergers. A proposed merger 
that might substantially lessen com- 
petition should not be the sole de- 
termining factor. The following direc- 
tives should also be considered in 
granting permission for a merger: 

1. If the administering agencies 
find there is a reasonable probability 
of the ultimate failure of the bank to 
be acquired. 

2. Or, if there exists incompetent 
management that can be corrected in 
no other way except through mer- 
ger or consolidation with the acquir- 
ing bank. 

3. Or, if a bank has inadequate 
capital that cannot be corrected or 
assets of a doubtful value so as to 
make acquisition by another bank the 
only practical way of handling the 
situation. 

4. Or, where there are a number of 
banks in a town too small to support 
that number of banks and where the 
competitive urge is so strong that un- 
sound practices will be engaged in. 

“These factors enumerated would 
have stopped a large percentage of re- 
cent mergers. This has not been a 
period when weak banks were ac- 
quired by another banking institu- 


tion. It is a time when profitable 
banks, banks with good management, 
a good future, have merged.” 


Mergers Cited 


Citing the 148 mergers among the 
nation’s 300 largest banks in the last 
two years, Mr. Harding called atten- 
tion to the need for stronger legisla- 
tion. 

“We believe that any merger legis- 
lation should provide for exceptional 
situations,” he said, “but these ex- 
ceptions should be spelled out. We 
therefore urge inclusion in S. 1062 
an amendment that would retain the 
concepts of the Clayton Act and still 
meet these exceptional situations. 

“This amendment would provide 
the necessary ‘flexibility’ to meet the 
unusual cases so strongly urged as 
necessary by the federal supervisory 
agencies in their testimony, and at 
the same time prevent the substantial 
lessening or competition or tendency 
to a monopoly, to which Congress has 
always objected.” 

Mr. Harding also supported pro- 
visions for hearings under S. 1062, as 
are now provided for under the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

Also testifying in regard to S. 1062 
during the February 16-18 hearings 
were Robert A. Bicks, acting assistant 
Attorney General, Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice; 
Representative Emanuel Celler (New 
York), chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; Carl W. Funk, 
chairman of the banking committee 
of the American Bar Association; 
Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency; William M. Martin, Jr., 
chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System; Rob- 
ert Myers, secretary of banking of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
John W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association; and 
Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 
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the banker’s political 


By Henry C. Coleman 


RESPONSIBILITY 


N ot too many years ago a banker was 
looked upon as some sort of freak of 
nature set apart from other human 
beings. Every banker was supposed 
to have at least one glass eye, a heart 
of stone and ice water flowing 
through his veins. None of us was ac- 
cused of devouring little children, but 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This speech was 
delivered by Mr. Coleman, president 
of the Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, at the annual meeting 
of the Florida Independent Bankers 
Association at Jacksonville. 





the esteem in which we were held by 
the public was about on a par with 
the dragons of old. 

Our places of business enjoyed the 
same reputation. A bank was either 
a poorly-lighted dungeon presided 
over by a gnome-like scrooge, or a 
high-ceilinged mausoleum of cold 
marble, peopled with formally-dressed 
gentlemen whose sole aim in life 
seemed to be the preservation of aus- 
terity. 

The public’s opinion concerning 
the banker’s willingness to carry a 
fair share of his civic responsibility 
was no more complimentary. He was 
expected to be aloof from the every- 
day problems of his fellow man and 
above concerning himself with com- 
munity problems. 

We must admit that we used to do 
a pretty good job of measuring up to 
these uncomplimentary opinions—and 
it is sad but true that occasionally we 
still find a banker who continues to 
live by the old rules. But to the credit 
of our industry it must be admitted 
that during the past two decades we 
have regained the respect and confi- 
dence of our neighbors. 


Metamorphosis 
Bankers have come to realize that 
it’s good business to be pleasant. 
Many banks have adopted slogans 
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which include the word “friendly” 
and are trying to live up to such slo- 
gans. We have discovered that people 
like to do business—including their 
banking business—in pleasant sur- 
roundings. We have discontinued 
erecting barriers between our tellers 
and their customers, and interiors of 
cold marble are giving way to attrac- 
tively decorated lobbies. 

In civic work, too, bankers are to- 
day measuring up to their responsi- 
bilities. We find them serving on 
boards—and often as president—of 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic organizations. 

Progress in the field of public re- 
lations, modernization of buildings 
and shouldering our share of civic 
duties are commendable, but we can- 
not stop here. There is another field 
—one which may well prove to be 
more important than that of public 
relations—in which bankers are not 
meeting their responsibility. That is 
in the field of politics. Admittedly 
there are some bankers who are doing 
yeoman work in this area, but as an 
industry we are not carrying our fair 
share of the load. Too many of us 
feel that we cannot afford to take part 
in political activities. | submit to you 
that we can no longer afford not to 
take part in politics. 


Areas for Work 


All of us are acutely aware of the 
dangers which beset us in the form 
of competition from organizations 
which enjoy decided tax advantages. 
Legislation to equalize these taxes is, 
of course, sorely needed. Recognition 
of this need has awakened some of us 
to action. We must continue to fight 
this battle, but I wish to emphasize 
some other reasons why we must be- 
come more interested in politics. 

There are forces at work, which if 
allowed to continue, will destroy our 
way of life—including banking as we 
know it. To name a few: 

1. Inflation which continues to be- 
come more serious through such pres- 


sures as unbalanced budgets, govern- 
ment spending, the wage-price spiral 
and the current unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

2. The mounting federal debt, 
which stands today at some $290 bil- 
lion. And this is not the whole pic- 
ture. According to Budget Director 
Stans, accumulated future debt for 
which the government has already 
made commitments amounts to some 
$750 billion. 

3. Continued centralization of pow- 
er in the federal government with the 
resultant loss of states rights. Every 
Washington handout brings us near- 
er to the federal state. 

4, Increasing power of labor unions 
which seem to be oblivious to the 
dangers of inflation and blind to the 
evils of crooked leadership. Even 
their leaders who are honest often 
seem to think we can have more by 
producing less, and refuse to believe 
that labor, as well as business, can 
price itself out of the market. 

5. Increased taxes. We must con- 
tinue to maintain our military 
strength, but all of the increase is not 
coming from defense spending. Ac- 
cording to Senator Byrd our domes- 
tic-civilian spending has increased 
93 per cent in six years—the total in 
the 1961 budget amounts to approxi- 
mately $35 billion. Included in the 
factors causing this increase is the 
confused farm program (the govern- 
ment now owns $9 billion worth of 
farm products, upon which storage 
alone costs $1 million per day, to say 
nothing of the $360 million annual 
interest on the $9 billion “invest- 
ment”) ; government subsidies in oth- 
er fields; governmental inefficiency 
and government in business not per- 
forming government functions. 

You could doubtless name many 
more forces which could eventually 
destroy Americanism as we know it 
—I have mentioned only a few. 

Let me remind you that I have dis- 
cussed these matters to emphasize the 
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necessity of why you as bankers 
should no longer subscribe to the 
theory that you can’t afford to get in- 
to politics, 


A Starting Place 


Now should you perchance agree 
with me, you might rightfully ask in 
what way you should become politi- 
cally active. Obviously, every banker 
would not be expected to run for 
Congress. Here are some of the things 
you can do: 

1. Be sure to register and be sure 
to vote. 

2. Encourage your friends and 
neighbors to vote. 

3. Make it possible and convenient 
for your employes to vote. 

4. Encourage fellow bankers and 
other businessmen to get into politics. 
You might be pleasantly surprised at 
the number of voters who will sup- 
port a banker or other businessman 
over a “professional politician.” 

5. Run for office yourself if you 
feel qualified and are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility involved. The 
word “politician” is rapidly losing its 
old connotation of representing some- 
thing unsavory. 

6. Become acquainted with the laws 
and party rules which govern voting, 
making political donations, and run- 
ning for office. 

7. Study the matters to be voted 
upon by your representatives and let 
your Congressmen and your Senators 
know your views. They will not re- 
sent your advice but will welcome it. 
(The same principles apply in the 
case of your city, county, and state 
officials). You cannot be very effec- 
tive in swaying the will of your politi- 
cal representative if you don’t under- 
stand what the real issues are. 

8. Take a stand for candidates and 
issues in which you believe. The busi- 
nessman can no longer “stay out of 
politics” because of a feeling that ex- 
pressing his views might hurt his 
business. 

9. Refuse to support pressure 
groups who represent special interests 
that want special benefits we can’t 
afford. 

10. Point out the fallacy of the 
theory that if the federal government 
furnishes the money it’s not costing 
us anything. Every time we take a 
federal handout, we chop a little more 
away from our states rights. Our 
government cannot “spend itself rich” 
any more than can we as individuals. 
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11. Don’t be out-talked by the “lib- 
erals” who would have the public be- 
lieve that “a little inflation is good 
for the country.” Inflation is one of 
the greatest dangers facing the coun- 
try today, and an unbalanced federal 
budget is the greatest contributing 
factor to its continuance. Today we 
have a 47¢ dollar as compared with 
1939 and a 23¢ dollar compared with 
1900. Every country which has been 
through a period of severe inflation 
has suffered untold economic hard- 
ships and will take any steps to avoid 
its recurrence. 

12. Give your wholehearted support 
to trade organizations in their fight 
for legislation which would preserve 
our way of life. These would include 
state bankers associations, independ- 
ent bankers associations, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Chambers 
of Commerce at local, state and na- 
tional levels, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 





fr have become so involved in 


automation, as it applies to check 
handling systems in banks, that we 
seldom give a thought to automa- 
tion as it applies to the production 
of bank checks. This is probably 
due to the fact that we never set up 
a so-called “program’’ but instead 
adopted automated methods one 
by one as they became practicable 
for our operations. 


For example, we have been casting 
type from punched paper tape in- 
put for the past twelve years. Our 
cutting is “programmed” on auto- 
matic spacer cutters. Hand counting 
of checks has disappeared and is 
now done electronically by counting 
impulses as sheets are perforated. 
Our packages are sealed automati- 
cally. Our gold stamping is auto- 
matically controlled for heat, time 
and pressure. Our plastic precision 
printing forms have taken the guess- 
work out of lockup. And more re- 
cent controls added to our litho- 
graph presses eliminate skew in 
pertorating and slitting. 

Within the past two years we have 


AUTOMATION 


In conclusion I would say that we 
have made great strides in the field 
of public relations in the last few 
decades. Bankers have regained the 
respect they were accorded prior to 
the depression of the early thirties—a 
catastrophy for which our industry 
was often held responsible. This was 
not an easy task. It took hard work 
on the part of many individuals and 
numerous committees of our bankers’ 
associations to establish the good 
public relations which we enjoy to- 
day. 

Now we are faced with a task that 
is even more difficult—carrying our 
share of the responsibility of preserv- 
ing capitalism, which has been the 
American way of life since the found- 
ing of our country. To be successful 
we will have to discard some of our 
old fears about getting into politics. 
But the job has to be done and I am 
convinced that our industry will do 
its part. 


























demolished eighteen lithograph 
presses of our own manufacture be- 
cause something better came along 
and, despite our “pride ot author- 
ship,” they had to go. Right now 
we are replacing all of our special 
imprinting presses at the rate of 
twenty each year, and are substitut- 
ing units that are 50% taster. We 
could enumerate other applications 
of automation but these few will 
serve to demonstrate that a print 
shop is quite different than it used to 
be and, while it still is not a glam- 
orous place full of push-button in- 
stallations, it is keeping pace pretty 
well with advanced techniques. 

In a modest way, therefore, we feel 
that we, too, can claim some degree 
of automation. We are not influ- 
enced to buy a gadget just because 
it moves fast, because long ago we 
learned to distinguish between 
“speed of movement” and “speed 
of output.” However, we try to keep 
alert to technological improve- 
ments that apply to our business 
... and when obsolescence comes 
to us it is by invitation. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, . 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 






INDIANAPOLIS. 
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Fort Worth, Texas—John M. 
Griffith, a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, is new 
chairman of the 
board of the Bank 
of Commerce in 
Fort Worth. In 
other action, the 
board elected 
John M. Griffith, 
Jr. as vice presi- 
MR. GRIFFITH dent. Previously, 
he had been an assistant bank exam- 
iner for the State Banking Depart- 
ment. The new board chairman, a 
director of the Bank of Commerce 
since January, 1959, is a former 
president of the Texas Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is chairman of the board 
of the Farmers State Bank of Ber- 
tram, Texas, president of the City 
National Bank of Taylor, and an ad- 
visory director of the First National 
Bank of Houston. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
C. L. Stout, president of The Colora- 
do Commercial and Savings Bank, 
died February 29. He was a veteran 
Colorado banker. 





Brewton, Alabama—Open house 
based on a Valentine theme during 
the week of February 10-14 was ex- 
tremely successful for the Citizens- 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Brew- 
ton, according to Myrtise P. West, 
assistant cashier. 

An art exhibit, coffee, punch, key 
rings and boxes of candy were given 
the public. Special decorations car- 
ried out the Valentine theme. 


Rapid City, South Dakota— 
There'll be no prizes or food, but the 
Rapid City National Bank believes 
its open house April 24 will still at- 
tract a large crowd. 

A. E. Dahl, board chairman, said 
the bank instead will give each visitor 
a certificate worth $1 for the church 
of his choice. 

The open house, being held to 
celebrate the opening of expanded 
quarters, gives visitors a chance to 
see the state’s largest banking quar- 
ters on one floor. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
quarters is an 80-foot mural behind 
the tellers’ cages which depicts the 
Black Hills region. 


Mount Prospect, Illinois—Over 
9,000 persons attended an open house 
held by the Mount Prospect State 
Bank to celebrate its recent move 


to new quarters. 

William J. Busse, president, said 
the new quarters are planned so a 
second story can be added for future 
needs. 


New York, New York—Bernard 
F. Zuccardy has joined the American 
Bankers Association as a member of 
the staff of its Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth without Inflation. 

A native of Noank, Connecticut, he 
attended the University of Connecti- 
cut, the University of Cincinnati and 
the American University, receiving a 
B.S. degree in business administra- 
tion from the last in 1949. 

During World War II, he was in 
the Army Air Corps, serving in Guam 
and Washington, D.C. 

From 1952 to 1955 he was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from 1956 to the present 
he has been an economic consultant 
for a number of firms and associa- 
tions. 





OPEN HOUSE was held at the Bank of Cold 
Spring, Minnesota March 12. Center, Cashier Ed 
Niesen, the chief executive officer examines the 
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guest register. Right, a customer looks at the floral 
displays. Capitalization of the bank was increased 
from $50,000 to $75,000 recently. 
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Detroit, Michigan—Arvid W. 
Jacobson, executive director of the 
Detroit Research Institute, has an- 
nounced the Conference on Banking 
Automation will be held at the De- 
troit Leland Hotel May 10-12. 

“It appears that a major concep- 
tual and technological breakthrough 
has been achieved in the field of 
banking automation,” he said. “To 
our knowledge, this is the first oppor- 
tunity for bankers to gather on a na- 
tional basis to hear some of the fore- 
most experts and to exchange ideas 
with other bankers.” 


Sioux City, lowa—Golby Uhlir 
has been elected assistant vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Wood- 
bury Bank and Trust Company. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of South Dakota Law School, and 
served with special troops of the U. S. 
Army. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Gerald E. 
Peterson, assistant vice president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank, was 
elected president of the Bankers In- 
stalment Credit Association of Great- 
er St. Louis. 

Other officers are: vice president, 
Harry L. Harrison, assistant vice 
president of the Bank of Overland; 
treasurer, Stanley Hoffman, vice pres- 
ident of the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Wellston; secretary, 
Harrey E. Cruncleton, assistant vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of East St. Louis. 


Chicago, [llinois—Herbert T. 
Spiesberger, 80, senior vice president 
of the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, died of a 
heart attack at his desk March 11. 

Mr. Spiesberger received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Illinois 
in 1900 and was graduated from the 
Northwestern University School of 
Law in 1903. 

After practicing law, serving as di- 
rector and secretary-treasurer for a 
clothing manufacturer, and being a 
vice president of the Foreman-State 
National Bank, he joined the Ameri- 
can National in 1931 as a vice presi- 
dent. He was named chairman of the 
bank’s loan committee in 1952 and 
senior vice president in 1957. 
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FIRST SKYSCRAPER to be 
built in Kansas City in a quar- 
ter century will be this 18- 
story Traders Bank Building. 
Completion is scheduled for 
1962. 





Las Vegas, New Mexico—Jona- 
than R. Nunn has been elected assist- 
ant cashier of The Las Vegas Savings 
Bank and will serve as farm and 
ranch representative. 

Mr. Nunn has been county super- 
visor for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration for three New Mexico coun- 
ties. He has also been the county 
supervisor trainer for New Mexico. 


Easton, Pennsylvania—Robert 
J. Laub, chairman of the board of the 
Easton National Bank and Trust 
Company, recently observed his 50th 
anniversary with the bank. 

Beginning as a messenger in 1910, 
he became assistant cashier in 1929, 
a director in 1933, cashier in 1937, 
executive vice president in 1944 and 
president in 1953. He was elected 
chairman last year. 


Larned, Kansas—The board of 
the First National Bank of Larned 
has announced the election of Stan- 
ley N. Moffet as president of the bank. 

Mr. Moffet, who succeeds the late 
Amos E. Hawkinson, has been with 
the First National 24 years, serving 
as executive vice president most re- 
cently, 

Mr. Hawkinson had been president 
of the First National since 1942, and 
had been with the bank since 1933. 


Los Angeles, California—Fred 
Haney, former manager of the Mil- 
waukee Braves, was elected a member 
of the board of Studio City Bank, it 
was announced by D. F. Humm, pres- 
ident. 

In addition to his new post, Mr. 
Haney will continue as vice president 
and director of the bank’s public re- 
lations. He is presently on tour for 
the U. S. State Department conduct- 
ing baseball clinics in several foreign 
countries. 

R. S. Leffler, cashier of the bank 
since its founding on July 7, 1959, 
was promoted to vice president and 
cashier. Lacey McDowell, just recent- 
ly associated with the bank, was 
elected vice president in charge of in- 
stalment loans. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Morris Plan and 
more recently was administrative of- 
ficer at First Western Bank and Trust 
Company in Los Angeles. 


Braham, Minnesota—Comple- 
tion of new quarters for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Braham is expected 
about May 1, according to Oscar A. 
Olson, Sr., chairman of the board. 

The bank, begun late last October, 
will have 4,000 square feet, and is 
designed for easy expansion in the 
future. 

Air conditioning, electric heating, 
customer parking lot, drive-up win- 
dows, after-hour depository and new 
vault equipment are some of the in- 
novations. 
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PARABOLIC ROOF TREATMENT and colorful vertical louvres 
accented by a face brick corner pylon add dramatic impact to 
the new Pascagoula (Mississippi) Moss Point Bank building. 
Formal opening was February 15. —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 





CONTEMPORARY STYLING characterizes the new quarters 
of the Commerce Bank & Trust Company of Helena, Montana. 
The new bank has 7,018 square feet of floor space, off-street 
parking accommodation, and one drive-up unit. Provisions 
have been made so that four additional drive-up windows may 
be installed in the future. —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 





A NIGHT VIEW dramatically shows the Spartan lines of a new 
teller facility of the Walnut Valley State Bank of El Dorado, 
Kansas. Detached from the main bank, it has drive-up and 
walk-up windows, air conditioning and an electrically heated 
sidewalk from snow and ice removal. —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 
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Hopkinsville, Kentucky — W. 
D. Talbert, president of the First- 
City Bank and Trust Company, an- 
nounced the election of John H. 
Roper, Mrs. Carter Owen and Mrs. 
Russell Hester to assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Roper, a native of Ardmore, 
Tennessee, began his banking career 
in 1948. He joined the First-City 
Bank’s instalment loan department 
in 1957. 

Mrs. Owen joined the First-City 
staff in 1933 and has worked in 
nearly every department, including 
the savings department, which she 
will now manage. 

Mrs. Hester began her banking 
career in 1927. She joined the staff 
of First-City in 1933, and, like Mrs. 
Owen, is a native of Christian Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. She will continue as a 
teller. 

* 


Dallas, Texas—Promotions of 20 
members of the staff and election of 
13 new officers of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas were announced 
recently by James W. Aston, presi- 
dent. 

Promoted from vice president to 
senior vice president were Ben C. 
Ball, William H. Greenfield, William 
R. Hoge and Albert L. Long. 

R. R. Ferguson and John M. Zuber 
were promoted from vice president 
and trust officer and to vice president 
and senior trust officer. 

Wayne E. Dean and Ben A. Walker 
were promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 

John C. Johnson, James J. Jones, 
Charles H. Pistor, Jr., S. Price Smith 
and T. W. Wren were named assistant 
vice presidents, A. J. Mason and 
John H. McGinnis were elected vice 
presidents and trust officers. 

Elevated to trust officer and assist- 
ant vice president were Norval W. 
Payne, J. H. Warner and George E. 
Wilkin, Jr. Daniel N. Liner and 
William Guy Osborn were promoted 
from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer. Thomas B. Chennault and 
Frank LaBarba, Jr., were named as- 
sistant trust officers. 

Elected assistant cashier were 
Theron W. Brittain, Karl T. Butz, 
Jr., George W. Foster, Jr., Ted E. 
Gebhardt, Thomas J. Hamilton, 
Charles A. Joplin, Jr., Leonard R. 
Kimsey, Lloyd A. McGough, Edwin 
Ruthven, Jr., Hubert G. Self, Jr., and 
Edward T. Slaughter, Jr. 
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New York, New York—Alfred 
Kwiecinski has recently been appoint- 
ed eastern regional systems supervis- 
or for the Mosler Safe Company, it 
was announced by Jose Castellanos, 
director of the systems division. 


Ceylon, Minnesota—The State 
Bank of Ceylon has completely re- 
modeled and enlarged its banking 
quarters, according to Edward Voll- 
rath, president. 

The modernization includes a night 
depository and a drive-in window. 


Aberdeen, South Dakota—G. L. 
Hill, executive vice president of the 
Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank here, 
has announced 
the election of Al- 
vin Haas as as- 
sistant cashier. 
Mr. Haas joined 
the bank in 1957 
on a part-time 
basis while at- 
MR. HAAS tending Northern 
State Teachers College in Aberdeen. 
He has worked in all departments 
with his major responsibility in the 
installment loan department. 





Granite City, lllinois—An open 
house at the new quarters of the First 
Granite City National Bank was held 
March 3. 

Features of the new bank, accord- 
ing to Harold R. Fischer, president, 
including two walk-up windows, four 
drive-up windows, a closed circuit 
television facility and a parking plaza. 

The bank, oldest and largest in the 
Tri-Cities area, opened in 1902. It 
now has total resources of more than 
$32 million. 


Dallas, Texas—James W. Aston, 
president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Dallas Clearing House 
Association, it was announced by 
Gary Jones, secretary-manager of the 
association. 

Robert H. Stewart III, president 
of the First National Bank of Dallas, 
was elected vice president of the as- 
sociation, and Mr. Jones was re- 
elected secretary-manager. 
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Detroit, Michigan—Donald E. 
Young has been appointed assistant 
to Ray R. Eppert, 
president of the 
Burroughs Cor- 
poration. Mr. 
Young has been 
assistant to the 
vice president of 
marketing for the 
past two years as 
a coordinator of 
divisional mar- 
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a. @ 
MR. YOUNG 
keting activities. 

A native of Pittsburgh, he attended 
the University of Pittsburgh, received 
his B.A. degree from George Wash- 
ington University and his M.A. de- 
gree from the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 

He is a former FBI agent, and 
served in the Air Corps during World 
War II, winning the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Air Medal, and 
in the Air Force during the Korean 
War. 

* 


Lafayette, Louisiana—The Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Company board 
and officers were host to visiting Ca- 
nadian officials recently. 

R. J. Castille, president of the 
Guaranty Bank, and Mrs. Castille 
were in charge of a cocktail party and 
shrimp boil in the Evangeline Hotel 
for the 100 Canadians making a tour 
of the United States. 


New York, New York—Sterling 
National Bank and Trust Company 
has announced payment of a 2 per 
cent stock dividend to shareholders of 
record of February 16. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Mer- 
cantile Bank and Trust Company of 
Kansas City has announced the elec- 
tion of two directors to its board, 
and also plans for enlargement of its 
Motormatic Bank facility in the city. 

Elected directors were Henry Nott- 


berg, Jr., and Robert D. Hovey. 


Mr. Nottberg, vice president of the 
U.S. Engineering Company, attended 
Junior College of Kansas City and 
holds a B.S. degree from Kansas 
University. He joined U.S. Engineer- 
ing in 1937. From 1943-46, he 
served with the Civil Engineer Corps 
of the Navy, and saw duty on Oahu, 





Saipan and Okinawa, participating 
in the invasion of the last. He is also 
secretary of the Elus Corporation in 
Kansas City and a partner in Beck- 
Baer of Topeka. Both are mechanical 
construction firms. 

Mr. Hovey is a partner in the law 
firm of Hovey, Schmidt, Johnson & 
Hovey. He was graduated from the 
University of Kansas with bachelor 





MR. HOVEY MR. NOTTBERG 


of arts and bachelor of law degrees. 
He is a member of the Missouri Bar, 
the Kansas Bar and American Bar 
Association. He served in the Judge 
Advocate General’s office in the Air 
Force from 1954-56. 

The Mercantile’s Motormatic facili- 
ty was the first of its kind to open 
under a new law two years ago. Cus- 
tomer demand has necessitated ex- 
pansion, according to Roland Peter- 
ing, vice president. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Sharehold- 
ers of the Hampton Bank of St. Louis 
approved a 100 per cent stock split 
on the bank’s capital stock at their 
annual meeting. 

All directors and officers were re- 
elected for an additional year, and 
Eugene Weber was elected assistant 
cashier and Etta M. Pflueger was 
named assistant secretary. 


Boston, Massachusetts—The di- 
rectors of the Rockland-Atlas Nation- 
al Bank have placed the dividend of 
the bank on an annual basis of $2 per 
share with the regular quarterly divi- 
dend to be 50 cents per share. Pre- 
viously the dividends had been on 
an annual basis of $1.90 per share. 
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NEW YORK YANKEES manager Casey Stengel (right), a di- 
rector of the Glendale (California) National Bank discusses 
blueprint plans for a new office in Toluca Lake with John 
Lawson, (center) chairman of the board, and Linus Southwick, 
president. Founded in December, 1957, the bank has deposits 


of over $7 million. 


Sioux Rapids, Ilowa—Louis F. 
Pingel, president of the First State 
Bank of Sioux Rapids, died recently. 

Born in Germany in 1884, Mr. 
Pingel came to the United States 
with his parents at the age of four. 
He attended Buena Vista (Iowa) Col- 
lege and entered the banking busi- 
ness when he joined the Rembrandt 
(Iowa) Savings Bank in 1909. He 
helped organize the Linn Grove First 
National Bank in 1930, and later 
moved that bank to Sioux Rapids. He 
is survived by his wife, two daugh- 
ters, seven grandchildren and four 
sisters. 

e 


Chicago, Illinois—William S. 
Dillon, vice president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed to the Board 
, of Regents of the National Trust 
School, sponsored by the trust divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Dillon had been chairman of 
the committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association’s Trust Development 
School in 1959. That school was 
merged recently with the new Nation- 
al Trust School. 
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Lankin, North Dakota—Two 
officers of the Citizens State Bank of 
Lankin have been elected to mem- 
bership in the National Association 
of Bank Women. 

They are Miss LaVerne V. Vora- 
chek, cashier, and Miss Marjorie W. 
Vorachek, vice president. 

The announcement was made by 
Helen L. Rhinehart, Des Moines, 
Iowa, president of the NABW. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Phillip C. 
Kopitsky, president of the State Bank 
and Trust Company of Wellston, was 
named “Man of the Year” by the 
Wellston Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual dinner dance recently. 

The award, given in recognition 
of Mr. Kopitsky’s efforts in obtaining 
a new parking lot, was made by Mau- 
rice Manesberg, Chamber president. 

Lt. Governor Edward B. Long of 
Missouri was the principal speaker 
at the dinner. 

A. L. Uebel, senior vice president 
of State Bank and Trust, was in- 
stalled as treasurer of the Chamber 
for the seventh consecutive year. 


Goodwater, Alabama—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wilbanks, an attorney in 
Alexandria City and a director of 
The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, 
was recently chosen “First Lady” of 
Alexandria City by the Xi Xi and 
Alpha Delta chapters of Beta Sigma 
Phi. 

e 


Appleton, Minnesota—The 
Northwestern State Bank of Appleton 
has announced the following promo- 
tions: 

A. C. Krebs to president from vice 
president; R. C. Krebs to vice presi- 
dent from cashier; and L. M. Kvam 
to cashier from assistant cashier. 

R. C. Krebs was also elected a di- 
rector of the bank. 

Changes were necessitated by the 
death of C. M. Krebs, who had been 


president. 





OPEN HOUSE was held recently at the new $214 million home 
of the Corpus Christi National Bank at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Richard King, grandson of the founder of the King Ranch, is 
board chairman, and George G. Merriman is president. 
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A SIDEWALK CANOPY, establishment of off-street parking 
and plans for a boulevard down Main Street have transformed 
the downtown area of Davison, Michigan into a shopping 
plaza. George Greenlee, president of the Davison State Bank, 
was instrumental in helping local businessmen effect the 
change. 


Houston, Texas—Charles L. By- 
bee, president of Houston Bank & 
Trust Company, announced six pro- 
motions within the bank. 

M. Waddell Moursund, former as- 
sistant vice president, was named 
vice president. Since joining the staff 
in 1959, he has been in charge of 
correspondent bank development and 
commercial account service. He was 
elected president of the Pearland 
(Texas) State Bank in December. 

Benjamin J. Russo was elected as- 
sistant cashier. Marlin Zwicky and 
Don E. Sproul were named trust 
officers. Rodney D. Parrott and 
Johnnie M. Johnston were named as- 
sistant trust officers. 

At the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing, L. H. Allen, president of Hous- 
ton First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, was named to the board 
of directors, and John M. Winter- 
botham, partner in Goodbody & Com- 
pany, was elected to the advisory 
board. 

Board Chairman O. R. Weyrich re- 
ported a 7.46 per cent growth in de- 
posits during 1959. 
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Newport, Kentucky — Howard 
Gosney was elected president of the 
West Side Savings Bank of Newport 
during the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 

Formerly executive vice president, 
he succeeded his father who died last 
August. 

Mr. Gosney attended Chase College 
of Law in Cincinnati and is a gradu- 
ate of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

He is chief of special police in 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky, a member of 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the AIB, 
immediate past president of Group 
8 of the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion, and serves on various commit- 


tees of the KBA. 
& 


Boston, Massachusetts—The re- 
port of earnings at an all-time high 
and the election of a new director 
were announced by the Rockland- 
Atlas National Bank of Boston re- 
cently. 

During the past year, the bank 
increased its capital position so that 


its legal lending limit is now $1 
million to any one customer. 

Dr. Harold C. Case, president of 
Boston University, was elected a di- 
rector of the bank. Dr. Case is also 
a trustee of the New England Deacon- 
ess Hospital and the Perkins School 
for the Blind; and is a member of 
the Massachusetts Higher Education 
Corporation and the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. 


Dallas, Texas—tThe election of 
Roger A. Harris as assistant vice 
president of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas was announced re- 
cently by Fred F. Florence, chairman 
of the bank’s executive committee. 
Mr. Harris had been vice president 
of the Peoples National Bank of Ty- 
ler. 

Mr. Harris attended Dallas public 
school. After graduation from South- 
ern Methodist University, he took 
graduate work at North Texas State 
College, and also studied two years 
at the Julliard School of Music in 
New York. He won the Bronze Star 
during World War II. 

He is active in business and fra- 
ternal activities, and also helped 
establish the Southwestern Graduate 
School of Banking at SMU. 


2 
Deerfield, Mlinois—William D. 


Anderson was recently named cashier 
of the Deerfield State Bank. 

He joins the bank after six years in 
the legal division of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. A graduate of 
the University of Illinois, he holds a 
law degree from DePaul University 
and served in the Navy during World 
War II and the Korean War. 


Glen Head, New York—tThe 
First National Bank of Glen Head has 
opened an office in Greenvale, accord- 
ing to Robert S. Miller, president. 

William C. Arnold, instalment man- 
ager and assistant officer, is the new 
manager. He will be assisted by Mal- 
colm Wally, chief clerk, and Miss 
Karen Wignes, secretary-teller. 

BOUGHT 


BANKS 2.3°sou5 


All Negotiations Confidential 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 
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OVER 9,000 PERSONS toured the new main office of the Han- 





cock Bank in Gulfport, Mississippi after pert Lisa Wagner, 
granddaughter of Bank President Leo W. Seal cut the ribbon 
on March 5. At left is George E. Estes, vice president and senior 


trust officer. Mr. Seal is on the right. 





Daytona Beach, Florida—Com- 
mercial Bank at Daytona Beach has 
announced the promotions of Henry 
C. Coleman from president to chair- 
man of the board, Robert L. Coleman 


MR. LIVINGSTON 


MR. COLEMAN 


from vice president to vice president 
of the board, Richard F. Livingston 
from executive vice president to pres- 
ident, and Allan T. Parsons from vice 
president to president. 

The board also announced the elec- 
tion of Arthur R. Brown, a newcomer 
to the bank, as vice president in 
charge of the instalment loan depart- 
ment. 

* 


Chicago, Illinois—The National 
Boulevard Bank has installed a Dow- 
Jones news ticker as an additional 
service of its investment department. 

Charles Schoeneberger, vice presi- 
dent, said the ticker carries reports 
on traffic and freight, crop conditions, 
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corporate ‘activities, securities ex- 
changes, foreign events, Washington 
developments, labor news, commodi- 
ties prices and hourly stock and bond 
averages. 

* 

Ogden, Utah—A spring opening 
is planned for the new Commercial 
Security Bank of Ogden. 

Employing all modern features, the 
bank will have heated sidewalks, 
drive-up windows, adjacent parking 
lot and night depository. 

Robert G. Hemingway, president, 
said the $114 million structure will 
have complete electronic bookkeep- 


ing. 
e 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Glenn 0. 
Thomason has formed the Bankers 
Service Company, a firm of timelock 
specialists. 

He said operations will be within 
a 130-mile radius of the Twin Cities. 
Services include the servicing and 
guaranteeing of security equipment 
on a contract basis. 

Equipment is guaranteed against 
any malfunction for the duration of 
the contract. 

Mr. Thomason, a licensed watch- 
maker, had been associated with Die- 
bold, Incorporated for more than 10 
years, 





Los Angeles, California—Harry 
J. Volk, president of Union Bank, has 
announced his bank has reserved 
60,000 square feet on five floors of 
a 22-story, $10 million building be- 
ing erected by J. Paul Getty, the 
American oil billionaire. 

The white marble building will 
have parking on four decks for 550 
cars. Construction is expected to be- 
gin in July, with occupancy scheduled 
for January, 1962. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation 
of America has announced the addi- 
tion of Vernon W. Barge, Jr., and 
Hal G. Mauer to the sales staff. 

Mr. Barge, who received his B.B.A. 
and masters degrees in business and 
public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is a certified public 
accountant. He will work in the 
firm’s office in Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Mauer, formerly with Ameri- 
can Sign and Indicator Company, will 
be based at the firm’s headquarters 
in St. Louis. 


Dallas, Texas—Taylor Boyd II 
has been advanced to assistant vice 
president and Newell Johnston has 
been promoted to assistant cashier of 
the Texas Bank & Trust Company. 

Mr. Boyd joined the staff of the 
bank in 1952. Prior to that, he had 
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been employed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. He is a graduate of Southern 
Methodist University. 

Mr. Johnston has been with the 
bank since 1957. He had previously 
been secretary, treasurer and control- 
ler of the Texas Housing Company. 
He has also been with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at College 
Station, Texas. He attended Dallas 
College and LaSalle Extension of Chi- 
cago where he specialized in account- 
ing. 
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DISPENSING DOG BISCUIT is one of the services the Alex- 
andria (Virginia) National Bank does for its drive-in cus- 
tomers. Bank officials noted the dogs gazed longingly at lolli- 
pops given to children, and decided to include the dogs in 
their largess. Mosler Safe Company, which manufactures the 
drive-in windows, says if the fad catches on, it will look into 
the possibility of making an automatic dog-cooky dispenser 


an optional part of its equipment. 


Hamilton, Montana—V. C. Hol- 
lingsworth, president of the Citizens 
State Bank, has recently been ap- 
pointed Montana representative of 
the National Association of Supervi- 
sors of State Banks. 

The announcement was made by 
Irving C. Rasmussen, president of 
the NASSB and Commissioner of 


Banks for Minnesota. 
+ 


Rochester, Minnesota—The 
Olmsted County Bank and Trust 
Company has promoted six executives 
and named a seventh, according to 
John D. Chisholm, president. They 
are: 

William F. Sperling, former cash- 
ier, to vice president; I. J. Lewison, 
former assistant loan officer, to as- 
sistant vice president; Everett D. 
Humke, former real estate loan of- 
ficer, to assistant vice president; Ray 
Aune, former farm representative, to 
assistant vice president; Merlin J. 
Knaus, former assistant cashier and 
controller, to cashier; and Neil Hart, 
former head bookkeeper, to assistant 
cashier and supervisor of data pro- 
cessing. 

Clifford L. Jossart was named au- 
ditor and controller. He had been as- 
sistant cashier of the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Waseca, Minnesota. 
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Portland, Oregon—Rogers W. 
Kimberling, vice president and man- 
ager of The Bank of California’s Port- 
land office died February 12 at the 
age of 52. 

A native of Nebraska, Mr. Kim- 
berling attended the University of 
Oregon and Rutgers University Grad- 
uate School of Banking. He was also 
a graduate of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

He was president of the Oregon 
Bankers Association for 1960, and 
active in other community affairs. 











Jersey City, New Jersey—A 
quarterly dividend of 80 cents per 
share has been declared by the First 
National Bank of Jersey City. It was 
the bank’s 294th regular dividend, 
which have been paid without a miss 
since October, 1864. 


Crystal Lake, Illinois—Paul H. 
Frederick, vice president of the Bank 
of Crystal Lake, was chosen “Man of 
the Year” by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce which presented him with 
its distinguished service award. 

The award was given in honor of 
Mr. Frederick’s activities in the city 
council, Boy Scouts, Heart Fund 
drive, his church and other civic 
work, 

& 


San Diego, California—Direc- 
tors of the San Diego Trust and Sav- 
ing Bank recently elected J. W. Sef- 
ton, Jr. as chairman of the board. He 
had been president and director. 
Thomas W. Sefton was advanced to 
president of the bank from executive 
vice president. 

J. W. Sefton joined the San Diego 
Trust in 1904 as a messenger. He 
became the bank’s third president in 
1935. 

Thomas Sefton joined the bank in 
1938 as assistant to the president. He 
was elected vice president in 1951 
and became executive vice president 
in 1951. He was elected a director in 
1947. He is president of the San 
Diego Clearing House Association. 

He has attended the Independent 
Bankers Association’s Workshop of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
and was graduated from Columbia 
University’s bank management course 
in 1959. 

& 


Wellsburg, Iowa—An old land- 
mark will disappear when the Peoples 
Savings Bank constructs a new build- 
ing on the site of the Wellsburg Ho- 
tel. 

The new bank, a one-story brick 
structure, will provide more modern 
and larger banking facilities, accord- 
ing to Leland Luwe, cashier. Comple- 
tion is expected in September. 

Also announced by the Peoples 
Savings Bank was the election of Har- 
old Geerdes to the board of directors. 
Mr. Geerdes, son of a former presi- 
dent of the bank, fills a vacancy left 
by H. B. Lindaman who died last fall. 
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FARM COSTS ARE THE THIRD HIGHEST ITEM IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET. THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM TAKES 59.5¢ OF EVERY TAX DOLLAR AND THE INTER- 
EST ON THE NATIONAL DEBT TAKES 10.5¢. AGRICULTURAL EXPENDITURES 
AMOUNT TO ABOUT 7.8¢ OF THE TAX DOLLAR, BUT THE PICTURE OF WHAT 
THE FARMER RECEIVES IS NOT A REALISTIC ONE. 


Farmers 


Many statements are being made 
about the cost of the farm program. 
Ever since the budget was published 
I have been getting inquiries about 
why the farm program costs are so 
high. 

One reason for this is that when 
the budget was published it set out 
approximately $5.4 billion for the 
stabilization of farm prices and in- 
come. Another reason is that the 
agricultural budget has reached a 
point where there is legitimate con- 
cern about its size. 

In order to understand the farm 
budget better, we have made a break- 
down of 1959 fiscal year expendi- 
tures. One shows expenditures which 
benefit the general public or some- 
one else more than the farmer. The 
other shows expenditures which bene- 
fit the farmer more than anyone else. 

Our intent was to present in an 
unbiased way a picture of how the 
items in the agricultural budget 
should be charged. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture have done 
this in a general way. 

At the close of these remarks we 
are placing a table in the RECORD 
to show the breakdown as we have 
made it from the budget and from 
Department figures for the 1959 fis- 
cal year. USDA officials have coop- 
erated with us in developing this 
table, and it has been checked by 


them. 


Other Uses 


The business of providing food 
and fiber for our country is one of 
the most basic industries we have. 
For this reason, the agricultural budg- 
et goes way beyond the farmer him- 
self. Let me illustrate: 

For a number of years we have 
had the school lunch program. This 
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and the Tax Dollar 


is not intended to be a program for 
farmers. It is a program for the 
schoolchildren of the country. Cer- 
tain funds, and in some cases, certain 
foods, are made available to schools 
meeting the necessary standards for 
the serving of school lunches. 

In the present fiscal year the budg- 
et provides $144 million for this 
purpose. More than 2 billion meals 
are being served to 11 million school- 
children in some 56,000 schools 
throughout the country. State and 
local groups are matching the federal 
contribution by nearly 3 to 1. 

The wool price support program 
is just the opposite. The $21 million 
in payments on wool this year go 
directly to wool growers. In fact, it 
is intended as an incentive. The $713 
million included in this year’s budg- 
et to finance the soil bank acreage 
reserve is another direct outlay to 
farmers. 

The current fiscal year’s budget 
has an item of $150 million for food 
distribution to the aged and the 
needy. This is properly considered 
as a program benefiting the general 
public rather than the farmer specifi- 
cally. There is another item of $240 
million for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. This might be called 
a borderline case. For every dollar 
of federal funds spent on this pro- 
gram the farmer on the average 
spends another dollar. The effect is to 
give double benefits to conservation 
industries and to the general public 
in national conservation gains. How- 
ever, we are counting this program 
as one primarily benefiting the 
farmer. Conservation payments are 
made directly to the farmer, and are 
used as an incentive to make it pos- 
sible for farmers to contribute as 
much to conservation as they receive. 


There is a clear distinction be- 
tween the $21 million carried in the 
current budget to finance meat in- 
spection, and the $68 million to fi- 
nance the sugar program. Meat in- 
spection is clearly a service provided 
to the general public. The sugar pro- 
gram is one of direct benefit to the 
sugar producer and to the domestic 
sugar industry. 


And Foreign Aid 


When you hear that the current 
budget has $5.4 billion charged up 
for stabilization of farm prices and 
incomes, remember that more than 
$1 billion of this is represented by 
the value of commodities sent to 
other countries under the program 
known as Public Law 480, and for 
which we receive foreign currencies. 
This is strictly a foreign relations 
and defense program. It involves the 
use of surpluses after they have been 
produced. In my opinion it is an ex- 
cellent program which is serving the 
country well and could perhaps serve 
it even better. But this money is not 
properly chargeable to farmers. The 
Department recognizes this. 

Also charged to the farmer in the 
current budget are $129 million 
worth of materials for which farm 
products have been bartered under 
the Public Law 480 program and are 
being transferred to the supplemental 
defense stockpile. This also is recog- 
nized by the Department as not ap- 
propriately chargeable directly to the 
farmer. The international wheat 
agreement involving $65 million in 
the fiscal year 1959 budget also is a 
program bearing more directly on 
foreign relations than upon agricul- 
ture itself. 

Included in the total for stabilizing 
farm prices and incomes is one item 
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involving $38 million for the financ- 
ing of military housing in Europe. 
If this sounds farfetched, it is be- 
cause the use of some surplus farm 
products was involved in this financ- 
ing. 

What about the cost of farm price 
support itself? 

The budget for this fiscal year 
shows $3,118 million for price sup- 
port, supply and purchase programs. 
Our table allocates $989 million as 
appropriately chargeable to farmers 
directly out of this amount. 

Most of the $3 billion charged to 
price support is backed up by crops 
turned over to Commodity Credit 
Corporation by farmers as collateral 
for the loans which they have re- 
ceived. The $989 million which I con- 
sider to be appropriately chargeable 
to farmers out of the total represents 
an estimate of a little more than one 
year’s loss on such commodities. 


No Handouts 


The farmer is not given a handout. 
In exchange for a loan, he turns over 
to the government commodities meet- 
ing certain grade and quality require- 
ments. It is not appropriate to charge 
the farmer for everything. 

One reason is that the farmer has 
no control over what happens to the 
value of his collateral after it gets 
into the hands of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. On the other hand, the 
policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture have much to do with what 
happens to the value of the farmer’s 
collateral. 

Another reason is that more than 
one-third of total expenditures for 
price support involved spending of 
primary benefit to business. These 
represent a proper charge against 
price support programs, but it does 
not seem fair to charge such expen- 
ditures to farmers. 


The Middleman 


The largest of these business items 
is one of $683,173,000 representing 
storage, handling and transportation 
charges for a year. In other words, 
a little more than one-fifth—22 per- 
cent—of all the price support expend- 
itures, went to the people who store, 
handle, and ship our grains, cotton, 
tobacco, and other commodities. 

The second largest business ex- 
pense is $203,215,000 for the cost 
of exporting crops. This is an ap- 
propriate charge in terms of the dis- 
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Estimated Department of Agriculture 1959 fiscal year budget expenditures 








Charged to farm program for stabilization of farm prices and 
incomes: 

Price support, supply and purchase programs: This in- 
cludes expenditures primarily to business totaling $1,116 
million, but these funds do not go to farmers! 

Public Law 480, title —exchange of farm commodities for 
foreign currencies 

Public Law 480—transfer of bartered materials to supple- 
mental stockpile 

Soil bank—acreage reserve .. . 

International Wheat Agreement 

Wool program 

Food distribution . 

Sugar program . 

Marketing quotas and allotments 

Other (military housing $38,300,000, waterfowl feed $35,- 
000, and sale of stockpile cotton less $5,100,000 net 


income from crop insurance program) 


Charged to farm prices and incomes 
Properly chargeable 


Programs mainly for benefit of the farmer: 

Agricultural conservation program (for every dollar of 
Federal funds spent on this program the farmer on the 
average spends another dollar, providing double bene- 
fits to conservation industries and to national conserva- 
tion gains) 

Conservation reserve program — payments made in ex- 
change for removal of a specified number of acres from 
production for a stated number of years, and for carry- 
ing out conservation practices on the land while idled . 

Other programs, all with multiple benefits and not directly 
chargeable to farmers:* 

Disaster relief, title II, Public Law 480 program 

School lunch program (over 2,000,000,000 meals to 11,- 
000,000 children in 56,000 schools during fiscal 1959; 
Federal contribution matched nearly 3 to 1 by State and 
local groups) . 

School milk program 

Investment in REA and FHA loans subject to repayment . . 

Long range programs for the improvement of agricultural 
resources, including research, meat inspection, disease 
and pest control, education, market development and 
services, protection of soil and water resources, and 
forest and public land management 


Total agricultural budget 
Properly chargeable to farmers 


























Of the items 
listed at left 
these are 
Amount appro- 
priately 
chargeable 
to farmers 
Millions Millions 
$3,118 $989 
21,049 
FAO ee eS 
713 713 
65} . 
21 21 
7150 
68 68 
40 40 
233). 
SAGE os 
1,831 
240 240 
14] 141 
2106) . . 
7144) .. 
of, eee 
7590 
7651 
ye) eee 
2,212 


1The business expense items include $41,810,000 for purchase of strategic 
materials; $203,215,000 export cost; $36,841,000 purchase of storage facilities; 
$102,368,000 net interest expense; $48,802,000 administrative expenses, coun- 
ty office expense, Federal Reserve bank charges, etc.; $683,173,000 storage, 


handling, and transportation charges for a year. 


“Funds are considered by the Department of Agriculture to have multiple 


benefits and should not be directly chargeable to farmers. 
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posal of a commodity, but hardly 
proper as a charge against the farmer. 
There may be some that are surprised 
to know that our merchant marine 
obtains so large a subsidy from the 
farm program. In addition, the ship- 
ping interests of this country have 
a subsidy program all their own. It 
has averaged $175 million a year 
for each of the last 20 years. You 
may remember in our hearings last 
year the report on nonfarm subsidies 
which showed that ship subsidies had 
totaled $3.5 billion in a 20-year peri- 
od. 

The third largest of the business 
expense items for price support in 
the current fiscal year is $102,368,- 
000 as net interest cost. Needless to 
say, this does not go to farmers. The 
other business items include nearly 
$42 million for the purchase of stra- 
tegic materials; about $37 million for 
acquisition of additional storage fa- 
cilities. Administrative expenses, in- 
cluding Federal Reserve bank 
charges, totaled $48,802,000. The 
figures are all given in some detail in 
the table that follows. 


A Realistic Charge 


When the charges are more appro- 
priately assigned to their proper 
place, the farmer is allocated $1,831 
million out of the $5,386 million 
charged to him in the budget for 
stabilization of farm prices and in- 
come. This represents 34 percent of 
the total now so charged. 

If to this are added the cost of the 
agricultural conservation program 
and the conservation reserve — and 
there are those who would argue with 
force that conservation is not proper- 
ly chargeable to agriculture alone— 
the total expense assigned directly 
to farmers out of the entire 1959 
agricultural budget comes to $2,212 
million. This represents 30 percent 
of the total budget of $7,341 million. 


Fat Man Getting To Be 


Representative American 


If “The Fat Man”, a popular and 
adipose radio private eye of perhaps 
a decade ago, makes a comeback on 
television, he may well be a picture 
of the representative American. 

According to a new study made by 
the Society of Actuaries, an organiza- 
tion of some 2,000 men which “en- 
gineers” life and health insurance, 
Americans, particularly those over 
30, should be about 20 pounds lighter 
than they actually are. 

The study covered the experience 
among nearly 5,000,000 men and 
women policyholders over the past 
20 years and included figures from 
life companies representing three- 
fourths of the country’s life insur- 
ance. 

Your “best weight” at ages over 
30, according to this study, is about 
20 pounds under the average for your 
height and age. The lowest mortality 
is shown among people at the “20 
pounds under average” level. That 
means they have prospects for the 
longest life. 

“Overweight” is thus found to be- 
gin some 20 pounds sooner than most 
people have been thinking. If they 
regarded 30 pounds above average as 
overweight before, they might now 
start this classification 10 pounds 
above average. 

Average weights for certain heights 
and ages were shown in the study as 
follows: 


MEN 
5’6” 5’8” 5/10” 6'0” 6’2” 
30-39 153 161 170 179 188 
40-49 156 165 174 183 192 
50-59 157 166 175 18 194 





Air Time for Civic Boosts 


Miami Beach, Florida—Promoting community good will is good busi- 
ness, say officials of the Mercantile National Bank, which sponsors daily five 
minute air talks by community leaders on topics of their own choosing. 

The broadcasts, paid for by the bank, are sponsored as a public service. 
Called “Community Capsules,” the tallks are tape-recorded at once-a-week ses- 
sions. They then are broadcast, one each day, following the day’s news broad- 
cast which also is sponsored by the bank. A bank official is master of ceremonies 


for the talks. 
Page 34 


WOMEN 
5’0” 5’2” 5’4” 5'6” 5’8” 
30-39 120 126 132 139 146 
40-49 127 133 «#140 «#147~—« 155 
50-59 130 136 14 152 = 160 


Nearly half of all men and women 
over 30 weigh 20 percent more than 
their best weight, although only 6 
percent of all men and 11 percent of 
all women weigh 20 pounds more 
than their average weight. 

Of course, the “best weight” for 
a particular individual must take into 
consideration body frame, race and 
other factors. Thus, it is better to 
look at the “range of best weights”— 
that is the range of weights which 
makes some allowances for individual 
factors. This actuarial study showed 
that the following weight ranges were 
associated with lowest mortality: 


MEN 
Ages Short Medium Tall 
(5'3”-5'6” ) (5'7”-5'10”) (5’11”-6’2”) 
115to 154 «=115to 164 135to174 
115to 154 125to164 135to0174 


30-39 
40-49 


50-59 §=135to 154 135to164 135to174 
WOMEN 
Ages Short Medium Tall 
(4/11”"-5’2”) (5’3”-5'6”) (5’7”-5'10”) 
30-39 §=115to 134 +105to134 115to 144 
40-49 105to134 105to134 125to144 
50-59 105to134 105to144 135to 154 


Individuals who fall within these 
limits appear to have the very best 
potential for good health and longer 
life and those who weigh more might, 
in most instances, add some years to 
their lives if they reduced their 
weight. 

The study showed that overweight 
persons who reduce their weight to 
normal levels materially reduce their 
mortality hazard, for at least a period 
of years. 
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ON THE TAX PICTURE 
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1958-COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS OF COMMERCIA 















































COMMERCIAL BANKS! 
(In thousands of dollars) 
(Detail will not necessarily add to TOTALS because of rounding) 

Number Gross Gross Inc. Net Income % of rer h 

of R Total Operating asa % Before — iy Taxes to roo S 

Banks ssources Income of Resources Taxes Net Inc. sat Lo 
Alabama ....... 239 $ 2,020,073 $ 78,986 3.91%  $ 27,956 $ 994 $ 9,152 36.30% $ 5,617 
WN iss kiccs 13 157,989 7,741 4.90 1,255 17 739 60.24 287 
Sp OP OO 7 1,054,147 51,174 4.85 13,611 487 6,379 50.44 3,482 
Arkansas ....... 232 1,185,498 43,036 3.63 13,619 4,054 29.77 4,038 
California ....... 119 23,691,676 990,970 4.18 305,274 15,664 125,185 46.14 83,338 
Colorado ....... 157 1,902,644 76,337 4.01 24,016 792 8,578 39.02 5,201 
Connecticut : 70 2,467,737 102,497 4.15 28,227 1,436 10,569 42.53 8,878 
Delaware ....... 26 714,289 29,493 4.13 13,262 226 6,069 47.47 3,739 
District of Columbia 13 1,582,293 54,477 3.44 14,687 8,380 57.06 4,764 
Florida ........ 275 4,588,541 173,680 3.79 51,685 20,246 39.17 8,299 
Georgia ...... ia 356 2,830,356 121,184 4.28 40,504 15,067 37.20 9,162 
ee 52 87,178 3,859 4.43 871 15 195 24.11 218 
Idaho ...... 28 638,697 27,226 4.26 12,328 425 3,617 32.79 1,914 
cis i 940 17,828,811 579,156 3.25 239,788 102,384 42.70 41,120 
Indiana ........ 452 4,732,671 168,737 3.57 56,915 22,307 39.20 9,813 
. ivexs 628 3,159,425 114,874 3.64 40,226 12,081 30.03 7,756 
Kansas ......... 557 2,294,203 83,251 3.63 27,205 8,335 30.63 5,369 
Kentucky ....... 349 2,329,199 81,797 3.51 30,550 12,895 42.21 6,376 
Lovisiana ....... 185 2,985,978 104,824 3.51 31,289 12,653 40.44 5,896 
Ne oe 49 635,383 27,329 4.30 5,539 2,545 45.95 1,866 
Maryland ....... 141 2,322,477 83,713 3.60 26,038 11,232 43.14 6,221 
Massachusetts 165 5,627,511 229,743 4.08 91,090 7,577 39,496 51.68 22,635 
Michigan ....... 391 8,746,666 335,783 3.84 106,109 41,668 39.27 22,793 
Minnesota rey 676 4,243,205 169,039 3.98 58,774 3,522 20,055 40.11 12,526 
Mississippi ...... 191 1,233,257 48,378 3.92 10,922 3,053 27.95 3,185 
one 595 6,206,244 204,265 3.29 81,879 1,212 34,991 44.22 16,352 
Montana ..... : 114 822,036 33,879 4.12 13,720 158 4,191 31.70 2,709 
Nebraska ...... 384 1,647,891 57,862 3.51 20,440 7,224 35.34 4,771 
Nevada ........ 6 377,480 16,204 4.30 4,668 1,894 40.58 1,521 
New Hampshire 66 368,719 15,759 4.27 4,211 964 22.89 965 
New Jersey ..... 259 6,983,914 266,032 3.81 67,176 17,921 26.68 17,980 
New Mexico ..... 53 663,832 26,394 3.98 6,554 2,853 43.53 1,353 
New York ....... 422 46,545,582 1,627,017 3.50 694,494 32,700 293,502 46.97 196,971 
North Carolina 202 2,780,473 111,072 3.99 37,273 1,345 13,710 40.39 7,324 
North Dakota .... 152 651,073 27,289 4.19 9,544 170 3,315 36.52 2,179 
BS UEN a viccca’ 605 11,351,234 407,035 3.59 141,143 63,570 45.04 28,558 
Oklahoma ...... 380 2,657,240 95,018 3.58 34,371 886 12,714 39.57 7,174 
"a es 53 2,027,212 80,473 3.97 23,401 1,937 8,389 44.13 6,555 
Pennsylvania ‘ 730 14,906,916 567,302 3.81 193,934 81,842 42.20 57,286 
Rhode Island .... 7 899,751 39,993 4.44 11,296 745 5,133 52.04 3,727 
South Carolina ... 137 984,372 38,869 3.95 13,139 361 5,044 41.14 3,093 
South Dakota .... 172 718,741 29,901 4.16 9,323 255 3,173 36.77 2,113 
Tennessee ...... 291 3,141,551 118,106 3.76 35,944 206 15,256 43.02 7,671 
ONG ee i cis 946 11,718,520 416,309 3.55 132,770 51,306 38.64 35,749 
ER eel 44 934,515 39,916 4.27 14,040 320 5,466 41.21 3,418 
Vermont ........ 57 386,758 16,822 4.35 3,322 109 920 30.98 1,011 
WN occas 312 3,278,882 130,575 3.98 39,985 16,458 41.16 9,478 
Washington ..... 87 2,759,144 117,478 4.26 36,448 17,233 47.28 7,773 
West Virginia .... 180 1,321,568 48,459 3.67 18,122 7,657 42.25 3,676 
Wisconsin ....... 547 4,474,325 150,946 3.37 46,069 967 15,012 34.68 9,867 
Wyoming ....... 52 400,840 15,347 3.83 5,447 1,920 35.25 1,105 

United States .... 13,117 228,068,717 8,485,605 3.93% 2,970,452 72,525 1,198,587 39.99% 724,870 4,! 

1 Insured commercial banks having 97% of resources of all commerical banks : - 


2 includes 2 banks in Virgin Islands 


*D 


IERCIAL BANKS AND SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS~1958 








SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS' 


(In thousands of dollars) 
(Detail will not necessarily add to TOTALS because of rounding) 









































Number of Gross Gross Inc. Net Income % of Taxes ;:.. 

ig Savings & Total Operating asa % Before — pri ' — 

Loan Assn’‘s Resources Income of Resources Taxes Income = 
17 36 $ 332,332 $ 17,301 5.21% $ 13,061 $ 23 18% $ 9,358 Alabama ....... 
87 3 9,457 556 5.88 379 None None 227 AONE iv ccus “ 
182 9 188,030 9,842 §.23 6,138 7 11 4,301 Arizen: ic ceccs ‘ 
138 45 236,529 11,325 4.79 9,058 16 .18 6,677 Arkansas ....... 
338 233 7,246,245 404,978 5.59 313,948 1,260 .40 220,599 California ....... 
101 53 640,313 32,554 5.08 24,260 89 ae 18,909 Co 5 iiss 
78 44 583,783 26,105 4.47 18,415 7 .04 14,251 Connecticut ..... 
139 7 25,593 1,163 4.54 906 None None 759 Delaware ....... 
64 24 977,026 43,957 4.50 33,299 48 .14 27,508 District of Columbia 
99 102 2,332,780 121,705 5.22 92,419 12 01 63,984 FONE sek ee ks 
62 86 868,077 43,769 5.04 34,063 23 .07 25,842 GO 6 iets 
18 7 99,361 5,443 5.48 3,908 37 -95 2,735 PE i eck ciecss 
14 9 121,818 5,539 4.55 4,452 21 47 3,536 SEE Sen 
20 449 5,184,668 248,066 4.78 182,226 120 .07 140,833 Ginele:. 66k skis 
13 168 1,441,654 68,128 4.73 49,196 120 .24 37,469 indigne. .. 6. sckie 
56 80 601,098 27,570 4.59 21,340 14 .07 16,229 WN is i kes 
69 97 636,820 30,331 4.76 22,668 57 «25 16,962 eRe Seep 
76 82 625,424 30,405 4.86 24,217 23 .09 18,889 Kentucky ....... 
96 82 740,663 35,539 4.80 28,323 143 .50 23,041 Lovisiana ....... 
66 24 80,533 3,736 4.64 2,694 98 3.64 2,240 Maine ..... eke 
21 78 1,097,993 50,851 4.63 40,552 37 .09 33,103 Maryland ....... 
35 168 1,736,013 73,723 4.25 55,975 125 .22 45,741 Massachusetts 

93 67 1,428,324 66,309 4.64 48,932 57 12 35,321 Michigan cose. 
26 56 1,152,322 53,415 4.64 42,162 2 .005 32,902 Minnesota ...... 
85 33 215,159 10,254 4.77 8,303 3 .05 6,380 Mississippi ...... 
52 123 1,319,947 63,430 4.81 47,991 16 .03 36,211 Missouri ........ 
09 14 102,190 4,779 4.68 3,667 None None 2,572 Montana ....... 
71 38 294,687 13,047 4.43 9,954 21 21 7,516 Nebraska ....... 
21 3 37,395 1,945 5.20 1,605 36 2.24 1,047 Nevada ........ 
65 20 131,323 6,065 4.62 4,375 None None 3,530 New Hampshire 
BO 235 2,120,896 91,917 4.33 72,121 14 .02 54,820 New Jersey ..... 
53 18 133,413 6,597 4.94 5,272 None None 4,109 New Mexico ..... 
71 204 3,823,499 170,725 4.47 127,721 292 aa 98,258 New York ....... 
24 154 1,016,188 49,013 4.82 38,597 10 .03 28,777 North Carolina ... 
79 13 148,195 7,183 4.85 5,103 4 .08 3,588 North Dakota .... 
58 466 5,065,507 240,342 4.74 174,773 1,885 1.08 134,941 COM a 
74 54 552,586 26,596 4.81 20,019 12 .06 15,714 Oklahoma ...... 
55 24 350,586 17,214 4.91 11,930 * 9,138 Oveeeie ooo ca ee ss 
36 478 2,818,603 130,141 4.62 97,565 64 .07 72,793 Pennsylvania 

27 9 230,400 10,129 4.40 7,461 6 .08 6,393 Rhode Island .... 
3 67 506,101 24,353 4.81 19,142 20 .10 14,535 South Carolina ... 
13 13 59,665 2,609 4.37 1,993 * * 1,518 South Dakota .... 
71 49 564,311 26,860 4.76 20,528 4 .02 15,811 Tennessee ...... 
19 198 1,786,869 86,555 4.84 67,424 380 .56 49,651 Bi aaa dee 
18 15 263,299 13,503 5.13 9,480 249 2.63 6,793  eceecaar ; 
Bi 8 38,827 1,741 4.48 1,340 * * 1,065 Vermont ........ 
78 50 522,880 24,563 4.70 18,602 233 1.25 14,300 Virginia ........ 
13 60 1,021,744 47,819 4.68 36,387 8 .02 27,778 Washington ..... 
1b 30 172,000 8,476 4.93 5,909 13 ga 4,370 West Virginia .... 
\7 143 1,411,266 66,986 4.75 55,508 15 .03 41,510 Wisconsin ....... 
)5 9 56,847 2,638 4.64 2,115 * + 1,514 Wyoming ....... 
0 4,537 53,151,239 2,567,790 4.79% 1,947,476 5,625 40% 1,466,048 United States .... 





1 Members of Home Loan Bank System having 97% of resources of all Federal and State 


Savings and Loan Associations 
* Denotes amount less than $500 











1958-COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS OF COMMERCIA 


COMMERCIAL BANKS' 


(In thousands of dollars) 
(Detail will not necessarily add to TOTALS because of rounding) 



































. oe 
Number Gross Gross Inc. Net Income % of woh N 
of p Total Operating asa % Before i. — Taxes to Diviclonede S 
Banks a Income of Resources Taxes Net Inc. Paid |__ be 
| 
Alabama ....... 239 $ 2,020,073 $ 78,986 3.91%  $ 27,956 $ 994 $ 9,152 36.30% $ 5,617 | 
IE sips ae 13 157,989 7,741 4.90 1,255 17 739 60.24 287 
ee 7 1,054,147 51,174 4.85 13,611 487 6,379 50.44 3,482 
PIROMEOS 2 cecice 232 1,185,498 43,036 3.63 13,619 4,054 29:77 4,038 
Callformia: ...cee. 119 23,691,676 990,970 4.18 305,274 15,664 125,185 46.14 83,338 | 
CONNORS. 6.2000. 157 1,902,644 76,337 4.01 24,016 792 8,578 39.02 5,201 | 
Connecticut ..... 70 2,467,737 102,497 415 28,227 1,436 10,569 42.53 8,878 | 
Delaware ....... 26 714,289 29,493 4.13 13,262 226 6,069 47.47 3739 | 
District of Columbia 13 1,582,293 54,477 3.44 14,687 8,380 57.06 4,764 | 
LL re 275 4,588,541 173,680 3:79 51,685 20,246 39.17 8,299 | 
i dad ch | TE, — | 
GOMBIG so icivcces 356 2,830,356 121,184 4.28 40,504 15,067 37.20 9,162 | 
oe co, ee 52 87,178 3,859 4.43 871 15 195 24.11 218 
ee eae 28 638,697 27,226 4.26 12,328 425 3,617 32.79 1,914 
Spee rr 940 17,828,811 579,156 3:25 239,788 102,384 42.70 41,120 | 
Se eee 452 4,732,671 168,737 3:07 56,915 22,307 39.20 9,813 | 
MS poe neues 628 3,159,425 114,874 3.64 40,226 12,081 30.03 7,756 | 
ee re 557 2,294,203 83,251 3.63 27,205 8,335 30.63 5,369 
RONIUCKY .cccces 349 2,329,199 81,797 3.51 30,550 12,895 42.21 6,376 | 
Louisiana ....... 185 2,985,978 104,824 3.51 31,289 12,653 40.44 5,896 | 
Lege, SEE 49 635,383 27,329 4.30 5,539 2,545 45.95 1,866 | 
~ iia 
Maryland ....... 141 2,322,477 83,713 3.60 26,038 11,232 43.14 6,221 | 
Massachusetts 165 5,627,511 229,743 4.08 91,090 7,577 39,496 51.68 22,635 
Michigan ....... 391 8,746,666 335,783 3.84 106,109 41,668 39.27 22,793 
Minnesota ...... 676 4,243,205 169,039 3.98 58,774 3,522 20,055 40.11 12,526 | 
Mississippi ...... 191 1,233,257 48,378 3.92 10,922 3,053 27.95 3,185 | 
po | ee 595 6,206,244 204,265 329 81,879 1,212 34,991 44.22 16,352 | 
Montana ....... 114 822,036 33,879 4.12 13,720 158 4,191 31.70 2,709 
Nebraska ....... 384 1,647,891 57,862 3.51 20,440 7,224 35.34 4,77\ 
ee 6 377,480 16,204 4.30 4,668 1,894 40.58 1,521 
New Hampshire .. 66 368,719 15,759 AO7 4,211 964 22.89 965 | 
New Jersey ..... 259 6,983,914 266,032 3.81 67,176 17,921 26.68 17,980 
New Mexico ..... 53 663,832 26,394 3.98 6,554 2,853 43.53 igo | 
New York ....... 422 46,545,582 1,627,017 3.50 694,494 32,700 293,502 46.97 196,971 | 
North Carolina ... 202 2,780,473 111,072 3.99 37,273 1,345 13,710 40.39 7joae | 
North Dakota .... 152 651,073 27,289 4.19 9,544 170 3,315 36.52 2,479 | 
CS BR rae 605 11,351,234 407,035 3.59 141,143 63,570 45.04 28,558 | 
Oklahoma ...... 380 2,657,240 95,018 3.58 34,371 886 12,714 39.57 7,174 | 
| 53 2;027,212 80,473 3.97 23,401 1,937 8,389 44.13 6,555 | 
Pennsylvania 730 14,906,916 567,302 3.81 193,934 81,842 42.20 57,286 | 
Rhode Island .... 7 899,751 39,993 4.44 11,296 745 5,133 52.04 3,727 | 
South Carolina ... 137 984,372 38,869 3.95 13,139 361 5,044 41.14 3,093 | 
South Dakota .... 172 718,741 29,901 4.16 9,323 255 3,173 36.77 2,413 | 
Tennessee ...... 291 3,141,551 118,106 3.76 35,944 206 15,256 43.02 7,671 
RMB bs sie.a a's 0 946 11,718,520 416,309 3.55 132,770 51,306 38.64 35,749 
UN cin on ain" 44 934,515 39,916 4.27 14,040 320 5,466 41.21 3,418 | 
Vermont bas oboe s 57 386,758 16,822 4.35 3,322 109 920 30.98 1,011 
i ae 312 3,278,882 130,575 3.98 39,985 16,458 41.16 9,478 
Washington ..... 87 2,759,144 117,478 4.26 36,448 17,233 47.28 7,773 
West Virginia .... 180 1,321,568 48,459 3.67 18,122 7,657 = 42.25 3,676 
Wisconsin ....... 547 4,474,325 150,946 3.37 46,069 967 15,012 34.68 9,867 | 
Wyoming ....... 52 400,840 15,347 3.83 5,447 1,920 35.25 1,105 | 
United States .... 13,117 228,068,717 8,485,605 3.93% 2,970,452 72,549 1,198,587 39.99% 724,870 | 4: 
1 Insured commercial banks having 97% of resources of all commerical banks e-. 


2 Includes 2 banks in Virgin Islands *D 


IERCIAL BANKS AND SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS-1958 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS' 


(In thousands of dollars) 
(Detail will not necessarily add to TOTALS because of rounding) 


| a 






































Number of Gross Gross Inc. Net Income % of Taxes ,...; 

neat | Savings & Total Operating asa % Before a — To Ne — 
id Loan Assn’‘s Resources Income of Resources Taxes ” Income Pai 
17s 36 §- 332.332 $ 17,301 5.21% $ 13,061 $ 23 18% $ 9,358 Alabama ..... aa 
287 | 3 9,457 556 5.88 379 None None 227 pn eee Pear 
182 | 9 188,030 9,842 5.23 6,138 7 ak] 4,301 PE i bk cc eis 
38 | 45 236,529 11,325 4.79 9,058 16 .18 6,677 AINA venus 
338 233 7,246,245 404,978 5.59 313,948 1,260 .40 220,599 CONGUE i és eins 
01 | 53 640,313 32,554 5.08 24,260 89 .37 18,909 Coe. on es 
378 44 583,783 26,105 4.47 18,415 7 .04 14,251 Connecticut ..... 
739 | ij 25,593 1,163 4.54 906 None None 759 Delaware ....... 
64 | 24 977,026 43,957 450 33,299 48 14 27,508 District of Columbia 
99 | 102 2,332,780 121,705 5.22 92,419 12 01 63,984 PIN hss ce ate os 

Ba — 
62 | 86 868,077 43,769 5.04 34,063 23 .07 25,842 Cee ce iks 
18 7 99,361 5,443 5.48 3,908 37 95 a7ae WRN SS cinta wine's 
14 =| 9 121,818 5,539 4.55 4,452 21 47 3,536 WNP a 265 faces 
20 | 449 5,184,668 248,066 4.78 182,226 120 .07 140,833 mee tare 
13 | 168 1,441,654 68,128 4.73 49,196 120 .24 37,469 Us ksh ewiee 
56 | 80 601,098 27,570 4.59 21,340 14 .07 16,229 MS boss wk wan 
69 97 636,820 30,331 4.76 22,668 57 ys 16,962 ee 
76 | 82 625,424 30,405 4.86 24,217 23 .09 18,889 Kentucky ....... 
96 | 82 740,663 35,539 4.80 28,323 143 .50 23,041 ee ee 
66 24 80,533 3,736 4.64 2,694 98 3.64 2,240 CE vo ceuweaa 
73 78 1,097,993 50,851 4.63 40,552 37 .09 33,103 Maryland ....... 
35 168 1,736,013 73,723 4.25 55,975 125 ey 45,741 Massachusetts 
93 67 1,428,324 66,309 4.64 48,932 57 02 35,321 Michigan ....... 
26 56 1,152,322 53,415 4.64 42,162 2 .005 32,902 Minnesota ...... 
85 | 33 215,159 10,254 4.77 8,303 4 .05 6,380 Mississippi ...... 
52 123 1,319,947 63,430 4.81 47,991 16 .03 36,211 MINE nein kak% 
09 | 14 102,190 4,779 4.68 3,667 None None 2,572 Montana ....... 
71 | 38 294,687 13,047 4.43 9,954 21 21 7,516 Nebraska ....... 
21 | 3 37,395 1,945 5.20 1,605 36 2.24 1,047 PO kc cié cue 
65 | 20 131,323 6,065 4.62 4,375 None None 3,530 New Hampshire .. 
80 235 2,120,896 91,917 4.33 72,121 14 .02 54,820 New Jersey ..... 
ot aa 18 133,413 6,597 4.94 5,272 None None 4,109 New Mexico ..... 
71 | 204 3,823,499 170,725 4.47 127,721 292 aa 98,258 a ee 
24 | 154 1,016,188 49,013 4.82 38,597 10 .03 28,777 North Carolina ... 
79 | 13 148,195 7,183 4.85 5,103 4 .08 3,588 North Dakota .... 
58 | 466 5,065,507 240,342 4.74 174,773 1,885 1.08 134,941 CR ag ee 
74 | 54 552,586 26,596 4.81 20,019 12 .06 15,714 Oklahoma ...... 
55 24 350,586 17,214 4.9] 11,930 * * 9,138 ae ee 
36 i 478 2,818,603 130,141 4.62 97,565 64 .07 72,793 Pennsylvania .... 
27 | 9 230,400 10,129 4.40 7,461 6 .08 6,393 Rhode Island .... 
3 | 67 506,101 24,353 4.81 19,142 20 .10 14,535 South Carolina .. 
im 1 13 59,665 2,609 4.37 1,993 * x 1,518 South Dakota .... 
ae 49 564,311 26,860 4.76 20,528 4 .02 15,811 Tennessee ...... 
49°—~CO@S;: 198 1,786,869 86,555 4.84 67,424 380 56 49,651 WOM ets ees ewe 
18 | 15 263,299 13,503 5.13 9,480 249 2.63 6,793 ORG cance akaea 
1 | 8 38,827 1,741 4.48 1,340 . * 1,065 Vermont ........ 
78 50 522,880 24,563 4.70 18,602 233 1.25 14,300 Virginia ........ 
a | 60 1,021,744 47,819 4.68 36,387 8 .02 27,778 Washington ..... 
1b | 30 172,000 8,476 4.93 5,909 13 .22 4,370 West Virginia .... 
\7 143 1,411,266 66,986 4.75 55,508 15 .03 41,510 Wisconsin ....... 
5 | 9 56,847 2,638 4.64 2,115 * * 1,514 Wyoming ....... 
0 4,537 53,151,239 2,567,790 4.79% 1,947,476 5,625 40% 1,466,048 United States .... 


1 Members of Home Loan Bank System having 97% of resources of all Federal and State 
Savings and Loan Associations 
* Denotes amount less than $500 





A GRAPHIC DIFFERENCE 


OPERATING RESULTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
COMPARED TO THE COMBINED OPERATING 
RESULTS OF SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
AND MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS DURING 1958. 


NET INCOME $2,970,452,000 NET INCOME $2,895,669,000 
is taxis 


$15,967,000 


Savings & Loans 
$5,625,000 





Mutual Savings 
$10,342,000 








DIVIDENDS 
$2,278,302,000 
pap Fane SAVINGS AND LOAN 

Mutual Savings 
COMMERCIAL $812,254,000 —— 


BANKS DIVIDENDS MUTUAL SAVINGS 
$724,870,000 BANKS 


Insured Mutual Savings Banks 





* Includes Federal and State Taxes 


Commercial Banks Pay 79 Times the Income Taxes* Paid 
by Savings and Loan Associations and Mutual Savings Banks 


NOTE: Chart indicates no state tax amounts for $ & L Associations 
due to this figure (where applicable) being included in an “other 
expense” tabulation in sources used for this compilation. 

















California Independents 
Announce Committees 


Committee appointments for 1960 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Southern California were an- 
nounced by Association President 
Nelson S. Chase, Vice President of 
the San Diego Trust & Savings Bank. 
They are as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE: 
J. J. Rutherford, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Vista, chairman; Charles 
G. Gehrken, assistant vice president, 
First National Bank of Ontario; R. 
N. Moodey, assistant vice president, 
American National Bank, San Bern- 
ardino; C. W. Conn, executive vice 
president, Farmers & Merchants Bank 
of Blythe; Stanley G. Ottman, vice 
president & cashier, First National 
Bank, Coachella; and Thomas M. 
Riley, vice president, Citizens State 
Bank, Santa Paula. 

ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE: 
Howard Sosbee, advertising mana- 
ger, Union Bank, Los Angeles, chair- 
man; D. R. Strandberg, cashier, Com- 
munity Bank, Huntington Park: R. 
A. Wurdack, vice president & cash- 
ier, Gilmore Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles; Berk Kellogg, 
vice president & cashier, First City 
Bank of Rosemead; M. A. Malcolm, 
assistant vice president, Golden State 
Bank, Bell Gardens; and Murray L. 
Tanner, president, Fidelity Bank, Bev- 
erly Hills. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: 
Aubrey Austin, Jr., president, Santa 
Monica Bank, chairman; A. A. Milli- 
gan, president, Bank of A. Levy In- 
corporated, Oxnard; Ralph V. Ar- 
nold, president, The First National 
Bank of Ontario; Franklin L. Martin, 
president, Home Bank, Compton; 
Earnist McCook, president, The 
American National Bank of San 
Bernardino; Ken G. Walker, vice 
president, Farmers and Merchants 


Bank of Long Beach. 


MEMBERSHIP AND BANK OR- 
GANIZATION COMMITTEE: Wil- 
liam C. Neary, vice president, Union 
Bank, Los Angeles, chairman; J. R. 
Pattillo, Jr., vice president & trust 
officer, Beverly Hills National Bank 
& Trust Company; George H. Grand- 
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staff, cashier, The First National 
Bank of Azusa; G. R. Gough, presi- 
dent, The First National Bank, Elsi- 
nore; F. Roy Thompson, chairman 
of the board & president, The First 
National Bank of Holtville; and M. 
P. Illitch, chairman of the board, 
The Southwest Bank, Inglewood. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Austin W. Ehrnman, executive vice 
president, The First National Bank, 
Ontario, chairman; J. R. Pattillo, Jr., 
vice president & trust officer, Beverly 
Hills National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Beverly Hills; A. A. Milligan, 
President, Bank of A. Levy Incor- 
porated, Oxnard; Kenneth G. Walker, 
vice president, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Long Beach; and 
Ralph Arnold, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Ontario. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Victor 
S. Reiter, vice president, Bank of 
Pico Rivera, Pico Rivera, chairman; 
J. L. Walling, executive vice presi- 
dent, Santa Monica Bank, Santa Mon- 
ica; Samuel B. Stare, assistant vice 
president, Union Bank, Los Angeles; 
George C. Parker, president, Com- 
munity National Bank of Buttonwil- 
low; Jno. M. Athaide, vice president, 


The United States National Bank of 
San Diego; and H. P. Goodrich, 
cashier, The First National Bank, 
La Verne. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE: Al- 
len I. Halseth, cashier & assistant 
secretary, Beverly Hills National 
Bank & Trust Company, Beverly 
Hills, chairman; Don Humm, presi- 
dent, Studio City Bank, Studio City; 
John Greenberg, president, First 
State Bank of Lynwood; Fonda Mc- 
Cook, president, National City Bank 
of Long Beach; C. O. Schatz, assis- 
tant vice president & cashier, Bank 
of Encino, Encino; J. N. Jones, vice 
president & cashier, Pacific State 
Bank, Hawthorne; and Allan S. 
Barr, president, The First National 
Bank of Upland. 

WORKSHOP COMMITTEE— 
Austin W. Ehrnman, executive vice 
president, The First National Bank 
of Ontario, chairman; Richard E. 
Dickinson, vice president, Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Long Beach; 
Carl Schroeder, executive vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Orange; 
Samuel B. Stare, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Union Bank, Los Angeles; J. 
R. Pattillo, Jr., vice president & Trust 
Officer, Beverly Hills National Bank 
& Trust Company; Robert V. Hub- 
bard, vice president, Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, Pasa- 
dena; and Aubrey A. Clemens, vice 
president, Santa Monica Bank, Santa 
Monica. 





you, you could be taking it easy . . . so I withdrew it 
stocks.” 





Bank of the Commonwealth 
Detroit, Michigan 
March 3, 1960 


Mr. Clinton B. Axford 
Editor and Secretary 

THE AMERICAN BANKER 
32 Stone Street 

New York 4, New York 


Dear Clint: 

I read in the AMERICAN BANKER, 
March 2nd issue, a plea by the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York for higher 
interest rates on savings. They point out 
that short term government securities and 
U. S. Treasury Bills ‘produce earnings of 
from 4% to 5 per cent. This is true, and 
savings are going into channels other than 
those used in former years. 

Banks are receiving less and less of the 
savings dollar. Considerable more of the 
savings dollar is going to the savings and 
loan associations, attracted there by two 
things, namely—and I believe of the ut- 
most importance—the guaranty of share- 
holders’ accounts by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, and 
secondly, by higher interest rates. 

Now, the writer has no quarrel with 
savings and loan associations: they have 
their position in our economy and _ they 
accomplish a useful purpose; however, 
we are of the opinion that too much of our 
savings in this country is being invested 
in real estate, at the best a slow moving 
asset, and that this is not good for the 
economy. Secondly, the savings and loan 
associations, due to the fact that from 80 
to 90 per cent of their shareholders’ money 
is being invested in one high rate asset 
and the further fact that they have prefer- 
ential treatment on taxes, are able to pay 
a higher interest rate on share accounts 
than banks are able to pay savings ac- 
counts. The correction of this situation, if 
it needs correction and I believe it does, 
would be for the savings and loan associa- 
tions to be taxed on an equitable basis 
with banks. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the large 
New York banks are doing a disservice to 
banking as a whole when they seek to pay 
higher interest rates on savings. As a 
group, the large commercial banks in New 
York City have only a small proportion 
of their deposits represented by savings 
accounts. They, therefore, are in a posi- 
tion to pay higher interest rates than can 
the interior smaller banks. 

These great metropolitan institutions 
seek to carry correspondent accounts from 
banks all over the country, and they are 
generously patronized by the banks of the 
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country. In order to preserve this patron- 
age, they should show a leadership di- 
vorced from purely selfish considerations. 
If they do a disservice to banking general- 
ly, they will lose deposits in one direction, 
and it is problematical whether they will 
gain them in another. Most of them are 
seeking to pay higher interest rates and 
an expansion of group or branch banking 
—area-wide at present, state-wide later on, 
nationally in the distant future. 

I sat in a meeting in New York with 
approximately two -hundred bankers in 
the early part of February, and a call was 
asked for a show of hands on whether 
savings interest rates should be increased 
above the 3 per cent limit. It is my esti- 
mation that 90 per cent of the banks 
present said no on this show of hands, 
and these were not the small banks of the 
country. There were many bankers there 
from large metropolitan centers who were 
opposed to such a raise. Apparently, some 
of our friends in New York are not paying 
much heed to what the banks in the 
country generally deem desirable. 

I regret the necessity of writing this 
ictter, but certainly this is a subject which 
should be presented fairly from both sides 
of the question. 

Sincerely, 
Howard P. Parshall 
President 





From 
Old Grizzlies to 
Bright-eyed Cubs 
They're joining in the 
Rush to the Rockies 


for the annual convention 
of the Independent Bankers 
Association in Denver 


May 22-26, 1960 


March 18, 


Howard F. Bell, Editor 

THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Bell: 

Some time back, three or four months 
ago, I started a one-man campaign to get 
the word “instalment” spelled with one 
“1” where it refers to monthly payments, 
or like action, as opposed to the use of 
two l’s in the word when referring to in- 
stallation of a person in office or instal- 
lation of equipment, and like circumstances. 

While dictionaries differ on preference 
of one or two I’s, it is a fact that the one 


“I” calls for less effort, less space, less 
ba fd 


type. Cumulatively dropping the one 
can be worthwhile. And practically, too, it 
gives a distinction in referring to different 
concepts as repetitive payments or action 
and one-time effort in taking office or 
putting in a radiator. 

Perhaps a word to your readers may 
push this simple cause along. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas C. Boushall 
Chairman of the Board 
The Bank of Virginia 
800 East Main St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We do already. We 
think it’s a helish good idea. 


USDA Says Food 
Demand To Stay 
Stable in 1960 


Civilian demand for food is ex- 
pected to remain strong through 1960, 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The USDA also predicts employ- 
ment will be high and consumer dis- 
posable income at a record level. 

Supplies of food will likely be 
large, the USDA says, and although 
marketing charges for food may be 
up slightly, prices to farmers will 
be down with retail food prices aver- 
aging slightly lower than in 1959. 

Meats are more plentiful this fall 
because of heavier supplies of pork 
and better grades of beef. Much more 
lard and slightly more eggs are avail- 
able, and about as much as chicken 
and turkey. Butter and cheese are 
less plentiful than in 1958 because 
of reduced government stocks, but 
other major dairy products are ex- 
pected to be in greater supply. Fresh 
and processed fruit supplies are 
heavier, but fresh vegetables are ex- 
pected to be scarcer and considerably 
higher priced than in 1958. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 5, SAUK CENTRE, MINN. 


The INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Box 267 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


payable to 


We are enclosing our check in the sum of $__ Laban 


The Independent Bankers Association for membership in the Association. 


[] Bill Us 


ANNUAL DUES SCHEDULE 
Assets, 0 to 21/2 Million .. ... $15.00 
Assets, 22 to 10 Million .. .- - $25.00 
Assets, 10 Million and mor 





ALIVE TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one 
of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 

are curable if detected early 

and treated promptly. 

That’s why an annual health checkup 

is your best cancer insurance. 













AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SUCIETY i 





A matter of sorts! 


The PITNEY-BOWES NATIONAL Magnetic Character Sorter... designed to 
meet the many sorting requirements your bank may have today, tomorrow, or in 
the future! 

Your bank’s planning for its part in the gigantic task — handling 12 bil- 
lion checks flowing through the nation’s channels of trade... with more to be 
added each year... should, by all means, include a thorough investigation of the 
PITNEY-BOWES NATIONAL — the PRACTICAL, PROVED SORTER! 
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THE CINCINNATI EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 320 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO CHECK NO 5 1 1 y) 
T 








pate CHECK NO PROTECTION AMOUNT 


PAY AUG \26- 5112 | $4268 vm 3ies $426631 


CONSIDER THIS! 
TO THE 


One Qua Comm, epereting ORDER ALPHA-OMEGA SUPPLY D1 STRIBUTORS, INC 

: > - ° THE CINCINNATI EQUIPMENT Co., INC. 
@ Pitney-Bowes National OF 7654 SOUTH BUCKEYE TURNPIKE 
Sorter, can numerically OHIO CITY, U.S.A, 


fine sort electronically... 

in 1/10th the time... with “FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST: SPECIMEN 

phenomenal accuracy... the a . 

same number of checks that 

could be sorted manually. (J ) OSbseuw WO ecOwOO VS S26" ?7984 Sit “OOOO 26634 « 
a) wit 


CINCINNATI OMIO Wwowten Siowatuae 























Here are examples of Ou2O O03) Ceo PGB 5 


Pitney- Bowes National 
programmable sorts... SORTING ON SORTING ON SORTING ON 
FEDERAL RESERVE A.B.A. TRANSIT ACCOUNT 


processed electronically 
by reading your MICR ROUTING SYMBOL... NUMBER... NUMBER... 


memeeteae Machine Lan- with breakout of items in with breakout of with breakout of Main Of- 

Se oes by the mere numerical sequence into clearing house fice “ON US” items in nu- 

se te each of the 12 Federal Re- items according to merical sequence, and sepa- 

ea serve Districts and their member bank num- rate Branch Office items (a 

sorter's Control Panel. branches. ber. change in prefix number 
coding). 


You may have seen the Pitney-Bowes National Sorter demon- 

strated at A.B.A. and N.A.B.A.C. national conventions in 1958 

and 1959. Plan now to call your nearby NATIONAL repre- 

sentative for a thorough analysis of your bank’s automation * TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
plans. It could be the most important call you make TODAY! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








